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WHO'S WHO 


BENJAMIN L. MASSE, Associate Editor, offers some 
reflections on the latest, and the greatest, utterance 
of Pope Pius XII. His Holiness, on Christmas Eve, 
broadcast a message that vibrates like the historic 
utterance of other great Popes in the time of world 
calamities. No other person in the world holds 
equal spiritual and moral authority. And no other 
person has a better right to participate in a world 
conference for peace, when the war is ended... . 
BARRY BYRNE is completing his first year as the 
art critic and columnist for this Review. His com- 
ments, every alternate week, have been praised 
highly by our readers. He is an architect by pro- 
fession, and has achieved great success in his field. 
. . . JOHN L. CLANCY, S.J., served thirty-eight 
months as chaplain with the C.C.C., and is about to 
finish his first year as a chaplain in the army. He 
is attached, at present, to a regular army outfit, 
the Special Troops, 26th Division, Camp Edwards, 
Mass. He writes that the figures and the facts 
“have been read to officers, men and a local North 
Carolina priest, who all okayed them.” So did the 
editors, and so will our readers. . . . AUSTIN COOPER 
is an American who has resided for some years in 
Chile. He will be remembered as the author of two 
amazingly fine articles on the political and social 
conditions in Chile, published in September, 1939. 
. . » EDNA BEYER holds a Radcliffe doctorate in 
history. Before her marriage, she was engaged in 
editorial work in a New York publishing house. . . . 
LORETTO HELEN TROY makes her first appearance 
in our columns with a thought-provoking evalua- 
tion of John Keats contrasted with the Little 
Flower: both were lovers, but how differently! 
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IT BRUISES our American pride and our tradi- 
tional spirit to be forced to admit a series of ad- 
verses in the battle of the Pacific. It is a new ex- 
perience for the American people to adjust them- 
selves to the fact that our territory has been in- 
vaded and that our island possessions have been 
captured by Japan. It is bitter for us, as a people, 
to realize that the Japanese have had the audacity 
and the strength to land a superior number of 
troops in the Philippines, to supply these troops 
with superior equipment, especially tanks and guns, 
to control the waters and to establish clear mas- 
tery in the air. We recognize the fact that this war 
with Japan will not be ended with these early Japa- 
nese victories. But at the same time, we know full 
well that eventual American victory will be made 
costlier and more difficult through the loss of 
Guam, Wake and the Philippines. A rigid censor- 
ship of war news is needed, especially in these early 
days of conflict. But some explanation should be 
given to allay fears of other reverses in the near 
future. The questioning spirit of the people is in- 
creasing: Where is the fleet and what is it doing? 
Why a fighting air-fleet could not have reached 
Wake before the last American plane was shot 
down? Why did the first American bombers not 
reach the Philippines before December 28? To 
question or to criticize the war effort of our Army 
and Navy leaders is not to condemn them or to 
obstruct them. And to ask the reasons why our 
defense of American property and possessions has 
been inadequate does not create disunity. We are 
all in this war, and we are in it until the very day 
of complete victory. If we are impatient under early 
defeats, it is because we demand a strong, aggres- 
sive and overwhelming reply, and immediately, to 
the Japanese aggression. 


IVORY towers, however lofty, were found during 
this Christmas “science week” to become increas- 
ingly uninhabitable. Masters of the physical and of 
the human sciences alike, meeting in national con- 
ventions through the country, felt war’s pressure 
toward making their discoveries contribute to vic- 
tory or to a just peace. Members of the American 
Astronomical Society, meeting in Cleveland, were 
urged to provide expert navigators for army 
bombers, as well as instructors in navigation. As- 
sembled physicians were lectured on first aid. 
Economists gathered in conference were appealed 
to, in the emergency, to end unemployment by pro- 
moting cooperation. Political scientists were told by 
Charles P. Taft, defense administrator, that there 
was need for much better community organization 
to deal with social problems arising from war 
activities. A twelve-point program for Catholic so- 
ciologists was outlined by the Rev. Francis J. 
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Friedel, S.M., president of the American Catholic 
Sociological Society, who urged “resistance to the 
absorption of the individual by the social group.” 
Speaking at the December 29 sessions of the same 
society, the Rev. Vincent A. McQuade, O.S.A., of 
Villanova College, warned against the wartime 
threat of “American Racism.” The warning was 
based upon the tendency, under emotional tension, 
to revive the embers of the anti-Semitic movement 
that had already affected some Catholic circles; to 
fan the flames of hatred directed against nationals 
of the Axis Powers. Among his twelve points, Father 
Friedel included “justice for the Negro, work for 
the stability of the family, social equilibrium.” 


JAPAN’S attack upon Manila is not just an assault 
upon America’s chief outpost in the Pacific. It is 
an onslaught upon a Christian country and an 
ancient Christian civilization. For over three hun- 
dred years Catholicism has blossomed and borne 
rich fruits in the Philippine Islands. Heroic Catholic 
charity reaches its apex in the great Leper Colony 
of Culion. Monuments of learning and of piety, of 
culture, of domestic civilization, formed a glorious 
setting, not so many years ago, of one of the great- 
est and most resplendent of all the world’s Interna- 
tional Eucharistic Congresses. Every shape of 
Catholic life, of Catholic Action, among men and 
women, old and young, flourishes in this profoundly 
Christian land. Under the flag of the United States 
the Church in the Philippine Islands has enjoyed 
unbroken peace and freedom. One of the most hon- 
orable chapters in the history of our country’s 
foreign relations was the adjustment, by late Pres- 
ident Taft, of the complex and delicate matter of 
the property of the Mendicant Orders in the Islands. 
The movement toward Philippine independence has 
proceeded without friction between Church and 
state. The flower of Spain’s youth, the finest fruits 
of Filipino homes, the keenest and bravest of young 
America’s apostolic bands have dedicated them- 
selves to the service of Christ’s Cross in this one 
great Catholic land of the Orient. The destruction 
or the enslavement of such a civilization will appeal 
mightily to that Spirit of Evil whose agents stir up 
bloodshed and strife in the world today. 


THERE never should have been any doubt, in the 
mind of any true American, as to the loyalty and 
the sincerity of Charles A. Lindbergh. As an Amer- 
ican, he opposed American entry into the war. As 
an American expert in aviation, he warned that the 
United States was not prepared for this war. In 
most of his technical facts, he was proved to be 
correct, and some of his prophecies are now com- 
ing true. Despite his past views and attitudes, as a 








loyal and patriotic American he has offered himself 
to his country, to serve it in any capacity ordered 
by Lieut. Gen. Arnold. Mr. Lindbergh deemed it his 
duty to volunteer; it would seem to be not only the 
generous but the required exercise of duty for the 
Army to accept Mr. Lindbergh for active service in 
the Army Air Corps. As to his fidelity and to his 
courage, there can be do doubt. The return of Mr. 
Lindbergh to active war-service becomes a symbol 
of our newer national unity and determination to 
see this thing through. 
= oe ae 


FROM time immemorial, but particularly in these 
troubled days, uncles are haunted by the thought 
of all the good advice they could give their nephews 
but for which there is no demand. There is much 
golden counsel, for instance, that could be delivered 
on combining manifestations of tender affection 
with that economic prudence which is the rational 
material basis for future matrimony. Uncles can 
always allege many instances, precedents, anec- 
dotes and examples. Their confidence in their own 
wisdom is apt far to surpass that of parents, whose 
minds are circumscribed by humdrum reality. 
Hence in these days of improved Latin-American 
relations, United States uncles are consoled to learn 
that among the Guajiro Indians of Colombia, who, 
like the traditional New Englanders, are a simple, 
pastoral people, the avunculate is held in the high- 
est honor. That is to say, the maternal avunculate, 
uncles on the mother’s side. Says Dr. Antonio Santa 
Cruz, of the Catholic University of America, writ- 
ing in the latest issue of Primitive Man, Guajiro 
nephews and nieces invariably consult their mater- 
nal uncles in all grave matters, especially matri- 
monial. They will respect even a poor uncle, if he 
reciprocates with kindly interest in their little af- 
fairs. Public opinion backs up uncle’s dignity, and 
so things are done properly, as they should be, in 
that peaceful land. 


AT Camp Robinson, Little Rock, Ark., a group of 
Jewish soldiers presented an unusual petition to 
the commanding officer. They asked that they be 
allowed to remain on duty during the Christmas 
holiday to permit more Catholic and Protestant 
soldiers to spend the time with their families. From 
Camp Robinson the movement spread to camps, 
navy yards and hospitals all over the country. Said 
Major William T. Brundick, Protestant Chaplain 
at Fort Dix, N. J., to the Jewish soldiers there: 
“Protestant and Catholic soldiers at Fort Dix are 
touched by the news that hundreds of Jewish 
soldiers here have voluntarily decided not to ask 
for Christmas furloughs in order to make it pos- 
sible for a maximum number of Protestants and 
Catholics to be with their families on Christmas. 
Our sincere thanks to you.” We echo Major Brun- 
dick’s heartfelt words of gratitude. In a world 
where hatred momentarily has gotten the upper 
hand and is suffocating the gentler feelings of the 
human heart, this example of kindly self-sacrifice 
is an inspiration to men of good will everywhere. 


THE WAR. Addressing a joint session of Congress 
in Washington on December 26, Winston Churchill, 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, warned that 
“many disappointments and unpleasant surprises” 
await us, but stated that the year 1943 “will enable 
us to assume the initiative on an ample scale.” Mr. 
Churchill declared: “If the United States has been 
found at a disadvantage at various points in the 
Pacific Ocean,” it is largely because of American 
aid to the British Isles, the Libyan campaign and 
the Battle of the Atlantic. After the war, Britain 
and the United States must stand together to 
“make sure that these catastrophes do not engulf 
us” for a third time in a generation, the Prime 
Minister said. . . . President Roosevelt reported that 
the conference of twenty-five Allied Governments 
being held in Washington had made “excellent 
progress” on a plan for marshaling the resources 
of anti-Axis nations on a “world-wide front.”. . . 
In Chungking, China, an American-British-Chinese 
military strategy council was formed. . . . Off the 
West Coast, an Army bomber sank a Japanese sub- 
marine. . . . In a move to conserve rubber, sale of 
new automobile tires was restricted to seven cate- 
gories of essential services. . . . The Netherlands 
and Australian Governments made representations 
at Washington to the effect that the Pacific war 
was of primary importance. . . . President Roose- 
velt stated that production of armament and muni- 
tions will be increased to a point where fifty per 
cent of the national income is expended for war 
purposes. .. . Thirty hours after General Douglas 
MacArthur declared Manila an “open city,” and 
removed the anti-aircraft batteries and destroyed 
military supplies that could not be taken away, 
Japanese airmen on December 27 savagely bombed 
the Philippine metropolis. On December 28, they 
again showered the defenseless city with incendi- 
ary and exploding bombs. Loss of life and property 
was severe. Among the historic buildings demol- 
ished were Santo Domingo Church, built by the 
Dominicans in 1590, and San Juan de Letran Col- 
lege. . . . In a message to the Islands, President 
Roosevelt said: “I give to the people of the Philip- 
pines my solemn pledge that their freedom will be 
redeemed and their independence established and 
protected.”. . . The Navy Department announced 
that the Navy “is following an intensive and well- 
planned campaign against the Japanese forces 
which will result in positive assistance to the de- 
fense of the Philippine Islands.’’. . . In addition to 
bombs, the Japanese were also dropping leaflets on 
Manila teiling the Filipinos: “Dear friends: Our 
aim is to destroy American force. We have no 
quarrel with you. Are we not all of the Far East? 
Drop your gun; return home to your loved ones.” 
. . . Corregidor Island, fortress at the entrance to 
Manila Bay, was bombed by the Nipponese. . . . 
Japanese troops entered Manila at three o’clock 
P.M., January 2, 1942 (Manila time). The United 
States naval base at Cavite was evacuated before 
the enemy entered Manila. . . . American-Filipino 
troops consolidated their forces north of the City, 
and still held Corregidor and other Manila Bay de- 
fenses. 
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GRIEVOUS to the Order of Saint Dominic, and 
grievous to every Catholic heart, to every right- 
minded citizen, is the agonizing news of the wilful 
destruction, by Japanese bombers, of Manila’s 350- 
year-old Santo Domingo Church. It was battered 
to a mass of dust and rubble on December 27. 
Among the Church’s treasures was a literally price- 
less library of 200,000 volumes, containing original 
manuscripts, archives and histories written by the 
Dominican pioneers of Christianity. The destroyed 
library contained also a complete history of the 
Philippine dialects spoken during the last 300 years. 
The venerable Dominican University of Saint 
Thomas was also bombarded. A telegram of sym- 
pathy was sent to the Very Rev. Tomas Tascén, 
O.P., Rector of the University, by the Very Rev. 
John F. Hurley, S.J., Superior of the Jesuit Philip- 
pine Mission. 


WITH thankful hearts, Jesuits and their friends 
in the United States learned that, to date, all Jesuits 
in the Philippine Islands were reported safe. There 
are 250 Jesuits in the Islands, of whom 116 are 
Americans. Fifty other Jesuits are temporarily ab- 
sent from the missions for reasons of work, study 
or health, and all but one of these are in the United 
States. No damage as yet was reported to Jesuit 
institutions in the Philippines, such as the College 
of the Ateneo, in Manila; the Novitiate at Nova- 
liches, etc. Fears were naturally felt for the old 
Church of San Ignacio, in Manila, but as yet no 
damage was reported. Other vulnerable points are 
the San Jose Seminary, Rizal; the Ateneo de Naga, 
Rizal; the Ateneo de Cagayan, Misamis; the Manila 
Retreat House. 


CHURCHES and other centers of Christian wor- 
ship and culture appear to have been deliberately 
selected by the Japanese aircraft as special targets 
in the bombing of Manila. Over and above the de- 
struction wrought on the ancient church of San 
Domingo, the great Cathedral of the Immaculate 
Conception was sought out and attacked on three 
successive days. Vicious attacks were also made 
upon the College of San Juan Lateran, with its 
irreplaceable library of original manuscripts; upon 
Santa Rosa Convent and Santa Catalina Convent 
and the Hospital of San Juan de Dios. According 
to the War Department communique, “at least five 
other churches and three colleges supported by re- 
ligious institutions were either destroyed or dam- 
aged in the air raids.” 


STRIKING workers at the Alden Hosiery Mills, 
in New Orleans, were defended by the New Or- 
leans Archdiocesan Labor Institute, a Catholic or- 
ganization. The Institute declared their cause just 
and offered them its full support. In a resolution 
issued through its director, Rev. W. H. Reintjes, 
C.SS.R., Rector of St. Alphonsus Church, the La- 
bor Institute asserted that the workers had been 
forced to strike action because the management of 
the mills had denied them the right to organize 
into a free union. Said the resolution: “We offer 
our full support to the striking employes . . . com- 
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pliment them on their inspiring endurement of 
hardship and suffering for justice sake and for the 
undying principles of Christian morality.” 


CONTRASTING treatment was experienced by 
Polish Catholic airmen in Soviet concentration 
camps and Russian Soviet army war prisoners. Ac- 
cording to the London Catholic Herald, the treat- 
ment of the Polish airmen in the Soviet camps was 
a “nightmare of horror.” In addition to terrible 
living conditions, they were forced to endure cease- 
less efforts on the part of the Russians to make 
Communists of them and send them back to Rus- 
sian occupied areas as Soviet propagandists. They 
told how some of the prisoners were sentenced to 
penal servitude of from eight to ten years in the 
Ural mines and Siberian forests on charges of hav- 
ing declined to adopt Communism. They contrived 
to cling in secret to religious devotion and practice. 
When the Polish airmen were able to hear Mass 
finally in Great Britain, they were overcome with 
emotion. According to Religious News Service, an 
order for 30,000 New Testaments for distribution 
to Russian prisoners of war has been received by 
the American Bible Society. 


IN the name of the more than twenty million Cath- 
olics in this country, Catholic Bishops in the United 
States pledged, on December 24, to President 
Roosevelt their “wholehearted cooperation in the 
difficult days that lie ahead.” “With the patriotism,” 
said the letter sent to the President by the Admin- 
istrative Board of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, “that is guided and sustained by the 
Christian virtues of faith, hope and charity, we 
will marshal the spiritual forces at our command 
to render secure our God-given blessings of free- 
dom.” 


IN a letter sent to President Roosevelt the 1,200 
students of Central Catholic High School, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, pledged their daily prayers for 
an early victory by the United States armed forces 
leading to a just peace for the entire world. They 
proposed as a national slogan in the cause of 
spiritual and moral armament the motto: Make 
our nation worthy of God’s favor. Wrote the stu- 
dents: “We believe that the Heavenly Father could 
not resist prayers supported by virtuous living. . . . 
He would not be an infinitely holy God if He were 
indifferent towards the conduct of His children.” 


DURING the year 1941, 5,741 men of Malvern 
made retreats at St. Joseph’s-in-the-Hills Retreat 
House, near Philadelphia. The Men-of-Malvern 
movement first took shape in 1913 within the halls 
of St. Charles Seminary under the guidance of 
Monsignor, later, Bishop Joseph M. Corrigan, then 
Rector of the Seminary. John J. Sullivan, of Phila- 
delphia, has been President of the Retreat League 
for twenty-nine years. The present Retreat Master 
is the Rev. James W. Gibbons, D.D. Emile Gauv- 
reau, veteran editor and author of My Last Mil- 
lion Readers, attributes his successes entirely to 
prayer and to the lessons of the retreat. 








POPE PIUS SPEAKS TO ALL MEN 
ON THE UNIVERSAL MORAL ORDER 


BENJAMIN L. MASSE 











ROME has spoken, has spoken with a somber 
finality which leaves no doubt that Western civ- 
ilization is in deadly peril. We have had other 
Christmas broadcasts from the Vatican, two of 
them during the present war, but this message in 
the dying days of 1941 brought the most solemn 
warning the Popes have yet spoken to the modern 
world. As the Holy Father took his place at the 
microphone, the Papacy seemed to live again, the 
Papacy of Gregory VII, of Hildebrand, of Inno- 
cent III, the Papacy that founded and nurtured our 
civilization, that turned Attila away from Rome 
and taught the barbarians who swarmed over the 
Rhine and the Danube that power must bow to 
law, that for two thousand years has stood for jus- 
tice and right and the sanctity of the human in- 
dividual. 

We moderns have forgotten the role of the Holy 
See in the history of our culture; but in Rome, 
which has seen empires crumble and nations dis- 
appear, men do not so easily forget. Only yester- 
day, Pius V rallied Europe against the Moslem peril 
and sent Don Juan of Austria crashing to victory 
at Lepanto. Only yesterday, another Pius died a 
captive of Napoleon, resisting the Corsican upstart 
to the end. Now our civilization is again in deadly 
jeopardy, and once more, as so often in history, the 
Papacy has spoken. 


EuRoPE IN PERIL 


For the danger today is mortal. The Head of 
Christendom, it is true, spoke a word of hope in 
the night of contemporary despair, but the word 
of hope was not of this world. How could it be? 
All about him, as his words sped over the world 
on Christmas Eve, was human misery and the 
crimson fury of war: men dying on the frozen 
wastes of Russia, on the grim sands of Cyrenaica, 
in the jungles of Malaya, at Hongkong and on the 
ancient plains of China, in our own Philippines. 
Already the young bones of Europe’s youth were 
rotting on the battlefields of France and Belgium, 
of Norway and Greece and Jugo-Slavia. No, the 
only ray of hope that night of worldwide disaster 
came from above, from the star that shone over 
Bethlehem two thousand years ago—that still 
shines wherever men of good will kneel in spirit 
with the shepherds before a Child lying in a 
manger. 

Long centuries of experience with human weak- 
ness and sin have made the Papacy realistic. Al- 


though the Holy Father must have longed to speak 
words that would lift the cross of sorrow from 
his suffering children, he nevertheless dealt hon- 
estly with the bitter facts. And so he painted the 
dismal picture: besides the dead, thousands lying 
wounded in the hospitals of the world; hundreds 
of thousands more prisoners of war, dangerously 
shut off from home and family and the normal 
course of life; over most of Europe, hunger stunt- 
ing the growth of children, and famine and disease 
menacing a destitute people; in the throbbing 
centers of industry, the production of munitions 
going on feverishly, depleting the natural resources 
of Europe. Worse still was the moral evil. “The 
very idea of force stifles and perverts the rule of 
law,” he observed, “the notions of good and evil, 
of right and injustice, lose their well-defined out- 
lines, become blunted and confused and finally 
threaten to disappear.” 


CAUSES OF THE TRAGEDY 


What, the Holy Father asked, has brought this 
scourge on suffering mankind? Let no one say that 
Christianity is at fault. Christianity has not failed 
the world; it is men who have failed Christianity. 
“They have fashioned Christianity to their liking, 
a new idol . . . not opposed to the passions of carnal 
desires nor to the greed for gold and silver which 
fascinates, nor to the pride of life... .” Yes, that 
Christianity has failed, a Christianity without 
Christ. Not so the true religion of the Son of God 
which has spread its beneficence over Europe and 
the whole world. 

Then came words that recalled the great Ency- 
clicals of Leo XIII, of Pius X, of Pius XI, on labor, 
on the state, on education, on the family. Ceaseless- 
ly, the Popes have warned the modern world of 
impending disaster; and for the most part, they 
have warned in vain. “Let us burrow deeply into 
the conscience of modern society,” said the Holy 
Father, and there we shal] find the real causes of 
the present conflict. With penetrating strokes, he 
proceeded to lay bare modern society’s sores: “pro- 
gressive de-christianization, both individual and 
social’; “in the political sphere the prevalence of 
an unrestrained impulse toward expansion and 
mere political advantage”; “in the field of econom- 
ics the domination of great, gigantic enterprises 
and trusts”; “in social life, the uprooting and crowd- 
ing of masses of the people in distressing and ex- 
cessive concentration in the great cities”; ‘“‘the rule 
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of external compulsion”; the abuse of private prop- 
erty, and in some countries the destruction of lib- 
erty by “a godless and anti-Christian conception 
of the State.” 

“Who today,” the Holy Father continued, “can 
be surprised that such radical opposition to the 
principles of Christian teaching has finally found 
its outlet in so intense a clash of internal and ex- 
ternal enmities?’” Since such is the cause of the 
disaster, the remedy, the sole remedy, lay in a 
return to the Faith “which enlightened individuals 
and society as a whole, and indicated to them their 
respective rights and duties.” 


O_p OrpER CEDES TO NEW 


At this point in the Christmas broadcast oc- 
curred a passage, several paragraphs in length, 
fraught with solemn implications. The Popes have 
called modern society to return to God before, but 
that call “must be especially loud, persistent and 
universal now, because the time approaches when 
the old order will give way and cede its place to 
the new.” That will be the critical time, for “the 
future reconstruction will present and offer very 
valuable opportunities to advance the forces of 
good, but it will also be fraught with the danger 
of lapse into errors which will favor the forces 
of evil... .” 

More specific still, that time will be the solemn 
hour when the belligerents gather to make the 
peace, the good peace “which is to be the well- 
prepared basis for a truly new order and which is 
to fulfil the expectation and desires of all peoples 
for a more tranquil future.” It is imperative that 
the statesmen do not fail a second time, that to 
the destruction of the present war be not added 
“the further ruin of a frustrated and deluded 
peace.” The problems will be extremely complex 
and there will be needed “men of courage and en- 
terprise, but above and before all, there must be 
consciences which, in their planning, in their de- 
liberations and in their actions, are animated, 
moved and sustained by a lively sense of responsi- 
bility and which do not shrink from submission to 
the holy laws of God.” 

The new order which will follow the peace “‘must 
be founded on that immovable and unshakable rock, 
the moral law, which the Creator Himself has 
manifested by means of the natural order and 
which He has engraved with indelible characters 
in the hearts of men.” If the statesmen ignore this, 
they will “abandon to the tempest and to ultimate 
shipwreck every labor and every effort for the 
establishment of a new order.” Consequently, since 
the issue was so critical and since it was his right 
and duty, the Holy Father would state again the 
five fundamental conditions with are essential to 
an international order based on the moral law, for 
only on such a basis can men find peace and Chris- 
tian civilization survive. Let us consider briefly this 
restatement of the Papal program. 


RESPECT RIGHTS OF STATES 
1. “There is no room for the violation of the 
freedom, integrity and security of other States, no 
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matter what may be their territorial extension or 
their capacity for defense.” 

Everywhere men who remember Belgium and 
Holland, Norway and Finland will approve this 
point without reservation. It coincides with one of 
President Roosevelt’s Four Freedoms, the freedom 
from aggression, and, as the Holy Father devel- 
oped it, seemed pointed directly at Nazi Germany. 
Adverting to the claim that Europe can only pros- 
per if organized into economic blocs, he warned that 
such an organization must not destroy existing 
rights. “If it is inevitable,”’ he said, “that the power- 
ful states should, by reason of their greater eco- 
nomic potentialities and their power, play leading 
roles in the formation of economic groups... it 
is, nevertheless, indispensable that in the interests 
of the common good they, as all others, respect 
the rights of those smaller states to political free- 
dom, to economic development and to adequate 
protection. . . .” Thus he condemned any so-called 
“new order” which would reduce small States to 
a status of economic serfdom, although he recog- 
nizes that the small States, for the common good 
by Europe, may have to accept some limitation of 
autonomy. 


OPPRESSION OF MINORITIES 


2. “There is no place for open or occult oppres- 
sion of the cultural and linguistic characteristics 
of national minorities, for the hindrance er restric- 
tion of their economic resources, for the limita- 
tion or abolition of their natural fertility.” 

For the future peace and security of the world, 
this moral statement of the problem of minorities 
is highly important. No matter what wisdom guides 
the statesmen who write the peace, it will be im- 
possible to have perfect conformity between na- 
tional states and racial groups. Minorities there 
are and, whatever the order established after the 
war, minorities there will be. The ideal solution, 
which lies in a return to the condition prevailing 
before the rise of the modern nationalist state, 
when a man’s race and language counted less than 
his allegiance to the common culture of Christen- 
dom, seems impossible now. There remains only an 
approach along moral lines—strict respect for the 
rights of all minority groups. If this is insisted 
upon, it may lead eventually to a weakening of the 
fierce and destructive force of modern nationalism 
—the immediate source of the difficulty. 


Access TO Raw MATERIALS 


3. “There is no place for that cold and calculat- 
ing egoism which tends to hoard the economic re- 
sources and materials destined for the use of 
ee as 

Already, the United States and the British Em- 
pire have, in the so-called Atlantic Charter, ac- 
cepted this principle, an acceptance which the Holy 
Father called “a source of great consolation.” 
Realizing the difficulties involved in a reorganiza- 
tion of the world’s economy to permit free access 
to raw materials, he acknowledged that “the so- 
lution . . . should be arrived at methodically and 
in easy stages.” But the solution must come if 








the causes of future wars are to be effectively re- 
moved. Here seems recognized the claims of the 
“have not” nations to share in the world’s riches, 
without, however, any approval of the immoral 
means they have used to gain their ends. 


Woritp Must DIsaRM 


4. “There is no place for a total warfare or for 
a mad rush to armaments.” 

For seventy years now, ever since the Franco- 
Prussian War, the peoples of Europe have groaned 
under the crushing burden of armaments. At Ver- 
sailles, the folly of large-scale armaments was rec- 
ognized, and the Allies pledged to a disarmed Ger- 
many that they would limit their armies and navies. 
That pledge was never kept, although certain ges- 
tures, indifferently effective, were made during the 
1920’s at Washington, at London and at Geneva. 
The old belief that preparedness is the best pro- 
tection against war was a long time dying; and 
scarcely a decade after Versailles, the old arma- 
ment race was on again. About the mind of the 
Holy Father on this point there can be no doubt: 
bayonets do not make for peace. If Europe is not 
to be laid desolate a third time, “a progressive 
limitation of armaments” is imperative. 

When, however, the nations disarm, they will 
need protection against a possible aggressor. There- 
fore, “means must be found which will be appro- 
priate, honorable and efficacious in order that the 
norm ‘pacts must be observed’ will once again 
enjoy its vital and moral foundation in the juridi- 
cal relations between states.” Here the Holy Fa- 
ther seemed to call for something like the League 
of Nations. “To procure the rebirth of mutual trust, 
certain institutions must be established which will 
merit the respect of all and which will dedicate 
themselves to the most noble office of guarantee- 
ing the sincere observance of treaties and of pro- 
moting, in accordance with the principles of law 
and equity, necessary corrections and revisions of 
such treaties.’”’ Both the founding of such institu- 
tions and progressive disarmament involve “tre- 
mendous difficulties,” but “this work is so essen- 
tial for a lasting peace that nothing should pre- 
vent responsible statesmen from undertaking it,” 
nor should they be discouraged by “the painful re- 
membrance of similar efforts doomed to failure in 
the past.” 


PERSECUTION OF RELIGION 


5. “There is no place for the persecution of re- 
ligion and of the Church.” 

This fifth and final point of the Papal program 
for a new order based on moral principles has 
caught the fancy of the public press, or rather, 
one section of it has. After developing the propo- 
sition that, without faith in God, men will not have 
the moral courage necessary to found a new order 
“on the ruins accumulated by the violence of the 
World War and by the hatred and bitter disunity 
among men regarding the social question,” the 
Pope lashed out at those who oppose the Church, 
and who, in the very stress of war, have even in- 
tensified this opposition. Furthermore, and this 


is the pregnant passage, he accused these men of 
“imposing upon the faithful, already bearing many 
heavy sacrifices, the irksome and the troublesome 
burden of a bitter anxiety which weighs upon their 
consciences.” 

In this statement, the press read the rejection 
of Hitler’s “crusade” against Communism; and the 
press may be right. The Holy Father, however, 
may have been referring to the choice offered by 
the Nazis to German Catholics—the choice, lately 
excoriated as false by Bishop von Galen, between 
their Faith and their Fatherland. Whatever be the 
interpretation, it appears clear that the passage 
refers to the persecution of religion in Germany. 

In their anxiety to range the Papacy on the anti- 
Axis side of the war, the commentators seemed to 
have missed what seems to be the most striking 
paragraph in the Christmas message. Speaking of 
the relation of religion to the new order, Pius XII 
appealed to statesmen “to open the gates and 
smooth the path for the Church of Christ so that, 
free and unhindered, it may bring its supernatural 
influence to bear in the conclusion of a peace among 
nations ...” (Italics added) 

Was the Holy Father merely asking for freedom 
to bring the influence of Christ to bear on men, 
and indirectly, through them, on the peace con- 
ference? Or was he suggesting direct Papal par- 
ticipation at the peace table? 

The possibility of the latter reading quickens a 
Christian heart and sends the memory back over 
the pages of history. For three hundred years now, 
the Father of Christendom has been barred from 
the councils of Christendom. When the diplomats 
gathered at Westphalia, in 1648, to write the peace 
treaty that ended the Thirty Years War, the Papal 
envoys were excluded and told insultingly that this 
was no “religious” problem. From that day to the 
present time, the Papacy has had no part in inter- 
national relations. It has been scorned on occa- 
sion, as at The Hague in 1899, when Italy only 
agreed to participate in the deliberations looking 
toward peace and a reduction of armaments on 
condition that the Holy Father was exclude. More 
often it has simply been ignored, as at Versailles 
and in the formation of the League of Nations. 
Is there finally some faint hope that we have come 
to the end of this unnatural and deplorable situa- 
tion? Is there a possibility that the one man in 
the whole world whose voice rings with authority, 
who has children equally dear to his paternal heart 
in every land under the sun, in whose breast beats 
the love of the Master he visibly represents, whose 
only norms of action are justice and charity—is 
there a possibility, I say, that this man will have 
a part in making the peace and in establishing the 
new order for which the suffering masses of men 
groan? God grant that it may be so! 

Yes, Rome has spoken, has spoken to Christen- 
dom in perhaps the darkest hour of its history. On 
the response of men of good will depends not only 
the peace that will follow victory over Hitler and 
his allies, but the whole future of our civilization. 
It is the time for fighting. It is even more the time 
for prayer. 
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CRUDE SCRATCHINGS 
ON OLD PRISON WALLS 


BARRY BYRNE 











THE dining room of the mid-town New York hotel 
in which we were lunching had that air of well 
being and comfort that is compounded of shaded 
lights and assiduous, slightly contemptuous waiters. 
It was filled with the usual noon-day crowd and as 
the Czech artist told his story, I was conscious of a 
feeling of fear of this comfort which was around 
me, as if it concealed even worse, and more insidi- 
ously menacing things, than were implied in his 
simple recital of events. The narrator was a dis- 
tinguished educator in the field of art, Ladislav 
Sutnar by name. He had been appointed to do the 
installation work of the Czech Exhibition at the 
New York World’s Fair and left Prague after the 
Germans had invaded his country. His story, how- 
ever, was not entirely about the difficulties of his 
departure nor about what he saw of the terror of 
that ruthless invasion, but about Paris and the 
Santé Prison and of a Czech friend who had been 
held there. 

My own recollection of the Santé Prison returns 
to me as I write this, for it is mixed with my nos- 
talgic memories of a May evening in Paris and my 
chance encounter with its grim facade. Mine was 
an outside view and, therefore, happier because of 
its incompleteness. My narrator told a story, an 
illustrated story as a matter of fact, that had about 
it the flavor of dark hopelessness that is the portion 
of the imprisoned. It was an inside view. 

I have said this was an illustrated story and it is, 
although not of one prisoner’s life but of that of 
many. As I looked at the drawings which Sutnar 
had brought with him, he told me how his friend 
happened to be shut up in the Santé. This friend, 
whose name is Alen Divis, is an artist who was 
living in Paris when Poland was invaded and 
France and England declared war. As the story 
goes, he went one evening to dine with friends who 
lived in a building on the Rue Notre Dame des 
Champs. That building, it seems, was under sur- 
veiliance and he was arrested while entering it. The 
usual general suspicion that accompanies war, and 
which visits its penalties on innocent and guilty 
alike, in our own and other countries, operated in 
this case, and he was placed in the Santé, but with- 
out any definite charge. After six months he was 
brought to trial and nothing was found against 
him. The police, however, kept him in custody and 
he was placed in a concentration camp near Bor- 
deaux. He, with his fellow prisoners, was released 
when the Germans were within a half hour’s march 
of that place. While this was almost the equivalent 
of handing him over to the Germans, he managed 
to get away to Martinique and, ultimately, to this 
country. 
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The drawings I saw, however, were not his, at 
least not initially. The cell in which he was held 
was very small, with a little barred window and 
stone walls, and in the door was a small square 
opening through which the guards peered at the 
prisoner. It was the stone walls that yielded the 
drawings, which were the crude scratchings that 
the former occupants had made. These were the 
prisoners’ poor halting efforts to obtain mental re- 
lief by making a record of their sorrows, hates, 
lust, remorse and, finally, of their hope for salva- 
tion. As the fascination of deciphering these 
scratchings increased, there came a determination 
to makes copies of the drawings. This he managed 
to do on odd scraps of paper, such as cigarette 
wrappers, drawing them to miniature size and 
smuggling them out in letters to his lawyer. He 
later enlarged them to the approximate size of the 
originals. 

Looking over the fifty odd drawings, I became 
conscious of the fact that comparatively few were 
obscene. The prisoners seem to have been occupied 
with more serious, and occasionally, much better 
thoughts. Guillotine pictures are fairly numerous; 
with them, often, a dread crossing out of marks, 
representing the passing days, until there was only 
one mark left that was not crossed out. By this we 
realize that on these remaining days the poor un- 
known ones climbed the steps to face the execu- 
tioner and pay the penalty of their crimes. One can 
only hope that the payment counted in the way of 
expiation. This was evidently in the mind of those 
who pictured a crudely drawn hill, surmounted by 
a cross, alongside of the guillotine. And there was 
not lacking evidence of a cry of anguished sorrow, 
for one poor fellow had added the words “Pardon, 
Maman.” 

The cell was evidently one of the many that 
housed desperate criminals, for in addition to the 
numerous guillotine pictures, there were a number 
that indicated Devil’s Island as the occupant’s des- 
tination. One of these was amusing, for it showed 
the deluded prisoner’s idea of what that horrible 
island was like. He evidently had derived his ideas 
from movies of the South Sea Islands and he must 
have found the reality considerably less agreeable. 
All of the drawings had a definite psychological 
interest but none more so than those in which the 
prisoners depict their own crimes. At least, I am 
assuming such drawings were of past crimes, al- 
though there is of course the unhappy possibility 
that the murders that are pictured show the pris- 
oners’ intention to thus reward betrayal, or in- 
fidelity, when released. 

It is difficult to imagine what idea, or impulse, 
lay in back of the drawings that showed the in- 
terior of the cell itself. The desire to make a rec- 
ord of that room, however, seems to have been 
fairly usual, for it was a subject that appeared a 
number of times. In all of these, the small, square 


opening in the door was emphasized as if its eye- 
like character epitomized the intolerable nature of 
the prisoner’s solitary existence. On the other hand, 
those drawings which showed a part of the prison 
in cross section, with a number of cells and cor- 








ridors, with guards and prisoners in their respec- 
tive and usual places, were more understandable 
for they suggest the prisoner’s attempt to free him- 
self from the overwhelming burden of his ex- 
istence, by imagining and picturing the life of 
others. A different form of escapism, one that was 
into a happier past, was shown in a number of 
drawings of villages, sometimes accompanied by 
words that indicated a former, and peaceful home. 

Over all of these drawings hovered the pathos 
of lives that had been hardened against remorse 
and of human beings in revolt against organized 
society. From evil surroundings and poverty to 
crime and horrifying sins, and ultimately to the 
guillotine or Devil’s Island, is the record that was 
scratched on the walls of this one cell. It was only 
one of the innumerable cells of the Santé, all of 
which undoubtedly have similar records of the 
nameless ones who made such markings and passed 
on to their earthly doom. Mixed with my viewing 
of them was a sense of that horror which lies at 
the heart of civilization. Paris, entrancing in the 
blue light of a spring evening, became like a shat- 
tered dream and through it seemed to peer the 
deeply repulsive face of that evil, which, like a 
menacing shadow, accompanies sophisticated life. 


YANKEES MANEUVER 
IN NORTH CAROLINA 


JOHN L. CLANCY, S.J. 











THROUGH extremities of cold and heat, the even- 
spaced convoys of the Sixth Army Corps rolled into 
North Carolina. Windshields that were scratched 
clear of frost the morning before were leisurely 
wiped of powdery red dust the following evening. 
Fingers that had clenched with cold relaxed and 
broke off bits of cotton—souvenirs for the folks 
back North. Candor, Emery, Norman and Maners, 
orchard towns, quiet after the peach harvesting, 
were astir with soldiers. Within four days almost 
fifty thousand men had covered over nine hundred 
miles without a major mishap. 

Maneuvers were never meant to be easy. Living 
conditions in the field make the bare barracks of 
the home station palatial in retrospect. Hot water 
shaves, the daily showers, the ability to be seated 
at a mess table, an easy change into clean, pressed 
clothing are just a few items more than less foreign 
to the field. Irregular meals, now and then served 
cold, and iron rations, an intriguing streamlined 
mess in a can or two, are taken for granted on 
maneuvers. Chlorinated water and sleeping on the 
ground provoke unfavorable comment at first, but 
a soldier, thirsty and tired, soon forgets minor in- 
conveniences to stomach and spine. 


“ 


War games are to train a man, to harden him 
physically and mentally for the rigors of a cam- 
paign. With this end in view, the factors of actual 
warfare are reproduced as far as they actually can 
be. Shrill whistles warn of a supposed gas attack; 
simulated casualties. thoroughly bandaged and 
tagged, are sped to the medical clearance stations 
and ammunition trains haul wooden blocks and call 
them shells. Paper bags of flour are bombs that 
burst but do not hurt, and when command posts 
are changed twice or three times daily, camouflage 
technique becomes second nature. 

A night convoy, in blackout against air attack, 
while an excellent training tactic, is fraught with 
no little inconvenience and danger. Suddenly routed 
from his warm blankets, the soldier finds the night 
air sharp and the coffee not strong enough to 
quench his urge for sleep. Slowly and with irri- 
tating halts, he drives over dirt roads without bene- 
fit of lights. Constant vigilance is required to avoid 
ruts and ever present ditches. He must keep an 
even distance from the dust-dimmed truck ahead 
of him, and with twenty men riding behind, he 
must not fall asleep. The terrain is strange, his 
destination perhaps but vaguely known, planes are 
flying above him, searchlights sweep the sky but 
only an occasional blue-bulb flash-light beckons him 
on into the night. 

Gradually, imperceptibly, and despite his asser- 
tions to the contrary, the average soldier is per- 
fected by maneuvers and his greatest benefit is the 
acquiring of an attitude. He becomes used to incon- 
veniences, accustomed to the unexpected, unfretful 
in bewilderment. 

In his efforts to compensate physical privations 
he grows more resourceful. He discovers that for 
shaving purposes a truck mirror is essentially the 
same as the one in the wash room. A basin and face 
cloth serve in lieu of a shower, and the possible 
presence of poisonous snakes or spiders in the area, 
he takes for granted, and goes to sleep. Two months 
of maneuvers contribute not a little to the evolution 
of a soldier. 

Great stress has been laid on morale and the 
factors that produce it in these current war-games. 
We can dispatch any doubt in this matter by the 
ready assertion that the morale of the men was 
good, very good. Genuine Southern hospitality has 
been lavished on our Northern boys. On week-end 
leave they have not been obliged to saunter aim- 
lessly through the streets. Homes were thrown 
open, and hot cakes, Southern fried chicken, steaks, 
yams and iced layer cakes were there, and there 
in abundance. Evenings saw supervised dances, 
movies, rides around town. 

Other fellows enjoyed just sitting back and talk- 
ing, answering questions and telling their South- 
ern hosts about life in the North. Regimental bands 
and orchestras were warmly applauded in band 
stands and in dance halls. More boys slept in homes 
than in armories. Instances of price-jacking on sol- 
diers were remarkably rare. Obscene shows and 
organized vice were summarily dealt with by the 
local and military police. The boys felt that here in 
the South a soldier is truly respected. 
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Although there were the usual jests of “Yank” 
and “Reb,” it is no Babbitt-like optimism to say 
that in these happy week ends the bridge of better 
understanding between Northerners and Southern- 
ers has been notably strengthened. 

For those who chose to rest in the base camp 
various tobacco companies were on hand with 
sports reels and cigarettes, and the large white 
U.S.O. movie van was a familiar sight in every 
area. In the woods, U.S.O. representatives appeared 
with stamped post cards, writing materials, maga- 
zines and smokes. 

Last and by no means least, North Carolina saw 
first hand manifestations of active, manly Catholi- 
cism. The State’s Catholic population of only 10,- 
000 out of 3,500,000 people took a fever chart up- 
rise. At practically every recreation center, Army 
Chaplains said Mass in armories, athletic fields and 
theatres, and these Masses were thronged. 

One poster maintains that the Holy Sacrifice had 
never been offered in a certain large town until 
the soldiers came, and then there were four Masses 
every Sunday. Priests who preached to twenty or 
thirty people of a Sunday hired the local theatre 
for Mass and talked to an aisle-packed congrega- 
tion. One recreation officer observed the radiant 
satisfaction on the faces of two nun catechists, as 
they watched the soldiers crowd a stadium for 
Mass. 

Local Catholics saw the entire Communion rail 
filled many times at the same Mass—a silent ser- 
mon on Holy Communion. Protestant hosts were 
truly impressed at their guests’ insistence on being 
called for early Mass. 

Montgomery County can claim no Catholic 
church or chapel, but mornings in the woody ma- 
neuver bivouacs soldiers knelt reverently at Mass. 
Many a night the Chaplain and his men said the 
Rosary around the fires or in darkness, and behind 
tent flaps or in the open field soldiers knelt to con- 
fess themselves. One convoy of Catholic soldiers 
missed a Chaplain’s second Mass. They followed 
him some fourteen miles through muddy roads and 
cold rain to be present at his third. 

Non-Catholics quizzed their Catholic guests on 
matters of religion and were agreeably enlightened 
by their answers. In a non-Catholic territory, Ca- 
tholicism for the first time took the center of the 
stage and held it. During maneuvers, the Church 
in North Carolina, pitifully small and grossly mis- 
understood, added much to its stature and achieved 
a better understanding. 

Came December, and we all settled back in 
heated barracks—and glad to be there. We readily 
admit that we are still better garrison than field 
soldiers. Lying across the bunks we finally break 
down and confess that maneuvers were not too 
bad, and that after all, we really did learn a thing 
or two. There were bags of Christmas cards and 
gift packages mailed from Massachusetts to North 
Carolina this year, and will be for many a year. 

I think there must have been an added note of 
triumph when the priests of North Carolina in- 
toned their midnight Glorias. They, as we, will not 
forget maneuvers in Carolina. 
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CHILE CELEBRATES 
EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS 


AUSTIN COOPER 











SANTIAGO DE CHILE is now four hundred years 
old. Perhaps this truth will not evoke deep emo- 
tions outside of Chile, but because of this fact an 
event took place that was deeply moving. The 
Bishops of Chile planned a National Eucharistic 
Congress in the Capital to celebrate the historical 
date, and the success of the celebration was such 
that deep questions have been aroused because of it. 

The Congress took place on the week end of 
November 6-9. His Eminence, Santiago Cardinal 
Copello, Archbishop of Buenos Aires, was the 
Pope’s special legate and he presided at all the func- 
tions of the Congress. Every number of the Con- 
gress was an enthusiastic triumph, and the propor- 
tions of the triumph were such that the Santia- 
guinos are still overwhelmed with surprise. The 
ardor of the people was being aroused weeks before 
the actual sessions began, but it mounted steadily 
until it reached its impressive climax in the last 
number on the official program. For the sheer 
splendor of a public manifestation of any kind, the 
Eucharistic Congress has nothing to equal it in the 
long history of the city. For three days, Santiago 
throbbed on every side with fervor and religious 
enthusiasm. Thousands of pilgrims from other 
parts of the Republic and other countries of Amer- 
ica thronged the city. Every South American Re- 
public sent either its principal prelate or some other 
prelate to represent him. The Most Reverend John 
O’Hara, C.S.C., the Vicar General for the military 
forces of the United States, represented the Bishops 
of the northern Republic and a small delegation of 
Catholic women represented the American Cath- 
olic lay body. 

To describe in detail every meeting of the Con- 
gress would not suit the nature of this article. The 
high lights must, however, be mentioned. As a fore- 
word to all further remarks, we must remember 
that Santiago is a city of some 900,000 inhabitants, 
and with this figure all other figures must be com- 
pared. In the Children’s Mass, the National Sta- 
dium was completely jammed, leaving many groups 
of youngsters outside of the precincts of the colos- 
seum. 85,000 Communions were distributed on that 
day. There was a great military Mass, celebrated by 
Bishop O’Hara, at which the Catholic cadets and 
representative groups of the different military 
forces received Communion. A midnight procession 
for men brought 80,000, each with a lighted torch 
in his hand, to the splendid altar erected outside of 
the President’s Palace, where three successive 
Masses were said, with Communions distributed to 
the immense multitude gathered to witness this 
stirring scene. The final procession in the after- 
noon of the last day brought out some 100,000 











marchers, representing every Catholic group in the 
city, while some 250,000 people lined the streets to 
see the colorful display. The Pope addressed the 
Congress by radio, and although the acoustic re- 
ception in the plaza was poor, the gesture was en- 
thusiastically appreciated. 

Such are the objective facts. What is their mean- 
ing? It is difficult to answer so direct a question. 
We can, however, indicate some significant details. 
In the first place, the Popular Front government 
showed an admirable spirit of cooperation. No ob- 
stacle was put in the path of the Congress; the 
Ministers gave much indirect aid, and, according to 
a rumor, the Government helped to defray the ex- 
penses. No member of the Government took part in 
any function, but the wife of the President assisted 
from a special place of honor at the Mass of the 
Children. The President himself, Pedro Aguirre 
Cerda, was ill in bed and though many thought the 
illness a diplomatic subterfuge, subsequent events 
proved that he was very sick indeed. (The day after 
the Congress, he signed a decree naming a Vice- 
President to function in his stead and two weeks 
later he died.) Members of Congress took part in 
the processions, but these were prominent Catholic 
Rightists. After the Congress was over, some Com- 
munist aldermen wished to confiscate the wood of 
the Monumental Altar in lieu of recompense for 
using the principal plaza of the city. Nothing came 
of the move which was bitterly attacked by the 
Rightist press. 

Nothing spoiled the Congress. The Communists 
had originally planned a rally during this time but 
they desisted. The Leftist press either said nothing 
or lauded the success of the Congress. Some un- 
known group distributed a few leaflets against 
clericalism and religion, and one Protestant sect 
attempted to distribute a pamphlet against the 
Catholic Eucharistic idolatry, but some excited 
youths took the pamphlets from the distributors by 
force. 

The tone of the preceding paragraphs indicates 
that certain misgivings were lodged in the breasts 
of the Catholics. The Congress was in the form of 
a test. It was organized to be a mass effort and 
there was no certainty that it would be such. The 
tremendous success of the enterprise astonished 
principally the Catholics. Over and over one heard 
the remark: “Chile is Catholic after all.’”’ Now there 
is this much to be said for this reaction. The suc- 
cess of the Congress was not something engineered. 
It was not a question of dragging unwilling or in- 
different hordes to the functions. The organization 
of the Congress would not match the German stand- 
ards for such an occasion and the results were not 
due to organized planning. Those who took part 
did so spontaneously and willingly. In some cases 
the enthusiasm was so catching that people who 
came to scoff remained to pray—and go to confes- 
sion in public on the principal street of Santiago. 

Is Chile, therefore, Catholic? A brilliant young 
Chilean priest, Alberto Hurtado, S.J., published a 
book just before the Congress and the title of the 
book is precisely that question, - Es Chile un pais 
Catdlico? That book was criticized after the Con- 


gress as a thing unnecessary in the light of events, 
but the question remains in spite of the glamor of 
tens of thousands massing about the gigantic cross 
erected in front of the President’s palace. 

The question cannot be answered with a mere 
yes or with a mere no. The Congress showed that 
Catholicism is not dead in Chile. The Government 
tried to celebrate the centenary in February and 
again in September. Both celebrations failed. The 
Church celebrated the event and made a huge Pan- 
American festival of the occasion. Certainly, the 
Church has enough hold on the people to do what 
no other organization, including the Government, 
could do. Here it must be insisted that the throngs 
at the Congress were from all classes, when the 
fear was that the working classes had lost contact 
with the Church. Must we then subscribe to the 
conclusion that Catholicism is the most important 
force in Chile? That would be too sanguine and 
hardly objective. The lack of opposition of the Left- 
ist groups gives us a hint. The Congress was strict- 
ly religious. It contained no political nor “practical” 
implications. It was worship and cult. It never pre- 
tended to be anything else. Chile is a religious na- 
tion and that fact has escaped no one, not even the 
Communists. What is more, this religiosity is linked 
by tradition and culture with Catholicism. The 
average Chilean can express his religiosity only in 
Catholic forms because he knows of no other form 
in which to clothe it. There are Protestant groups 
but their religious expression is alien to the people 
at large. The Congress has proved that Chilean 
religiosity has not diminished one whit, in spite of 
the materialism taught by the leading political 
parties, in spite of the non-religious orientation of 
the education imposed universally by the State. 

Now religiosity is not Catholicism, even when 
religiosity makes use of Catholic forms. Catholi- 
cism is something deeper and vaster. Whether 
Chile is Catholic in the fuller sense is a question 
that the Congress did not answer. The only thing 
the Congress told the world was that the Chilean 
is still religious and that he is willing, nay eager, 
to accept a Catholic expression for the religiosity 
that he has by nature. How far he is willing and 
eager to accept a fuller Catholic expression of life, 
is still a debatable question. 

As a footnote of interest to Americans the fol- 
lowing detail may be interesting. In the final pro- 
cession the foreign colonies took part. The Ameri- 
can Catholic colony is extremely small but nearly 
all marched with their American chaplain, the 
American flag before them. Their appearance was 
a triumph. The people along the continuous length 
of the parade hailed them with vivas and cheers 
such as greeted no other foreign group. At the 
sight of the Americans there were hurrahs for the 
United States, for President Roosevelt, but most 
frequently came the cry, Viva la norteamérica cato- 
lica! (It may be explained that in South America, 
the United States is commonly known as “North 
America.”) It is not wise to put too much weight 
on what crowds shout in moments of enthusiasm, 
but at all events, American apostles of Pan-Ameri- 
canism, please note. 
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HISTORIANS MAY FIT THE FACTS 
TO PROVE THEIR OWN THEORIES 


EDNA BEYER 


NO one looks for objective and impartial presenta- 
tion of facts in the anger and resentment of war. 
Nor does impartiality exist when home front morale 
must be fostered and neutrals must be influenced 
or while bombs are falling. The intelligent reader 
does not expect to find the exact truth in any of the 
official communiques or in any of the accounts 
printed in the daily or periodical press. All news is 
distorted and deeply colored by the patriotic affilia- 
tions and the sympathies of its author. Ardent 
propagandists even rewrite history to fit into the 
current political necessities and hatreds. Not only 
the present but the past is misrepresented. 

When, however, the events and personalities of 
the present have dissolved into the past, when 
minds cured of war-fever can dissect fact from 
propaganda, then we have a right to expect a true 
picture of what happened and an honest interpreta- 
tion of it. History then takes the place of reportage 
and journalistic bias. The intelligent reader should 
insist that the history not only of the recent past 
but of every period of human endeavor should not 
be misinterpreted. But he must be on his guard by 
knowing what history is and how it can be misin- 
terpreted. 

History has more than once been defined as the 
“record of past events.” But it is more than just a 
recitation of what happened; it is a synthesis and 
an explanation of the vast panorama of the past, an 
interpretation of what has gone before in the light 
of known facts and ideals. Considered objectively 
the past can have but one interpretation—the truth 
admits of no deviation and the motto of every his- 
torian should be: Super omnia veritas. (Beyond all 
else, the truth.) 

It is true that the records which have come down 
to us are not always complete and that details are 
frequently supplied by assumptions based on con- 
temporary facts—but as modern scholarship delves 
more deeply into dusty tomes, authentication of 
detail becomes more and more reliable. Hence we 
can reasonably expect and demand a true interpre- 
tation of the past, a true estimate of characters and 
events and the motives that produced them. 

Yet, when we read the histories written within 
the past century, what do we find? We find books 
deeply tinted by the religious, political and social 
prejudices of their authors. Authors have mar- 
shaled their facts to give strength to their own 
points of view. Whole periods, which because of 
their position in time and because of their ideology 
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can admit of only one interpretation, have been 
distorted to support theories which were not de- 
veloped until centuries later. 

Scholars—although this is clearly a misuse of 
the word—have devoted lifetimes to showing only 
one side, their side, of the picture; yet because of 
an elaborate structure of footnotes and learned 
appendices filled with cross-references to original 
sources, honest students have been misled and 
duped, as it is well-nigh impossible for every stu- 
dent to familiarize himself with all the primary 
sources of even a single period. 

Dr. G. G. Coulton, to cite only one example, has 
devoted a long life to justifying the Reformation, 
and has published many widely circulated books 
trimmed with all the apparatus of scholarship. He 
has unearthed a vast amount of new material but 
beyond that, what has Dr. Coulton done? He has 
gone to the “police records” of the Middle Ages to 
show us the essential wickedness of this Catholic 
period. He has failed to understand completely the 
Faith that built cathedrals, inspired artists and 
poets, developed universities and fostered learning. 
And yet, only in the spirit of Faith have we the 
key to the interpretation of the Middle Ages, for 
without an appreciation of the spiritual forces 
which motivated any given period of history, it is 
impossible to present it in true perspective. 

Such writers of history wantonly misrepresent 
the past and might even be declared guilty of de- 
liberate dishonesty. The accusation is strong but it 
is only by righteous indignation strongly expressed 
that quackery can be ruled off our history shelves. 

Every student of English history is too well 
aware of the falsifications perpetrated in almost all 
accounts of England’s past by the non-Catholic and 
anti-Catholic historians. It is only within the last 
one or two generations that some of the 
has been righted, that the truth has been brought 
to light and published; but error still persists. 

In a study of John Foxe and his book, English 
Martyrs, published as recently as July, 1940, there 
is a startling defense of unscrupulous bias. The 
author proudly asserts about Foxe: 


Of course, his partisanship affects his choice of ma- 
terial and his treatment of events. He must make 
his readers see how urgent was the need of reform, 
and that even in the earlier days there were fore- 
runners of Protestantism. He paints the scandals of 
medievalism in the blackest colors, and it is not his 
business to seek for excuses, or to bring out the 
nobler side of things. 








The author of this theory of historical misinter- 
pretation would have us further believe in defense 
of John Foxe that 

such onesidedness of selection of facts or treatment 

is not the same thing as dishonesty; a historian be- 


comes dishonest only if it can be shown that he 
knowingly misstates the facts to suit his own ends. 


In short, the historian is not judged by the his- 
tory he writes, by the evidence of his work as ap- 
praised by available facts, but by the intentions 
which prompted him to turn historian; and since 
his intentions are sometimes “noble” (particularly 
as were those of Foxe), it is uncharitable to accuse 
a propagandist of historical dishonesty. Truth in 
history, then, unlike truth in any other field of 
endeavor, is not held to be above partisanship, not 
an ideal to be striven for, but a vague intention 
relative to the purpose of him who writes history. 
If such standards are presented as praiseworthy, it 
is small wonder that a true interpretation of the 
past is a rarity. 

If I seem to be dwelling too persistently on the 
misinterpretation of the past to the disadvantage 
of Catholicism, it is because the history of Europe 
and of the United States has suffered most from 
just such misinterpretation and misrepresentation. 
But misinterpretation is not limited to religious 
history, although spiritual values of necessity per- 
meate every field of human thought and endeavor. 

Every political and social theory admits of a 
rewriting of history in the light of that theory. 
Karl Marx has inspired the interpretation of the 
entire range of human effort in terms of the strug- 
gle between the have-nots and the haves; his fol- 
lowers would make us believe that since the dawn 
of human consciousness, man has been motivated 
solely by his desire for material gain at the expense 
of his fellowmen. Hence, according to the Commu- 
nists, a study of the past is merely a record of class 
struggle and the rise of the proletariat against 
grasping, greedy overlords, be those overlords tem- 
poral or ecclesiastical. Even the Constitution of the 
United States has been elaborately explained as 
primarily the product of the economic and social 
position of the signers, rather than as the outcome 
of the spiritual and political theories of the eight- 
eenth century. 

In 1858, Charles Darwin first published his the- 
ories of the evolution of living organisms from a 
lower to a higher state and the survival of the fit- 
test. These theories were immediately applied to 
the interpretation of history. The Victorians felt 
assured of their evolved superiority and preached 
that the millenium was just around the corner; 
progress was the watchword of the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries and of H. G. Wells. 
Today we are not so sure of this, although Profes- 
sor James T. Shotwell in the History of History 
pronounces Darwin to be “the greatest of all his- 
torians.” 

The Fascists and Nazis are interpreting the past 
in terms of the supremacy of the state, a theory 
which, though not new, has never before been so 
assiduously applied both in practice and in the 
writing of history. Historians in England today are 


considering the history of our Revolution and early 
years from a more friendly point of view because of 
the Empire’s present needs. Just one further ex- 
ample must suffice. It is almost impossible to read 
any history of the United States without becoming 
conscious of the author’s party affiliations—a good 
Democrat will rarely give whole-hearted praise to 
Alexander Hamilton and the Federalist party, nor 
will a Republican burn votive candles before the 
shrine of Andrew Jackson. 

There is a further danger in the application of 
ready-made theory to the writing of history, the 
danger of twisting the evidence to fit the theory or 
of falsifying the evidence. It is impossible to obtain 
all the facts; loss and destruction of papers, un- 
recorded conversations, censorship, inaccurate 
hearsay, all tend to obscure the truth. And it must 
be remembered that all testimony is not of equal 
value. How often has the balance been shifted, be 
it ever so slightly, and a false construction thereby 
conveyed. 

The historian should test his evidence by the 
most stringent standards; and the more direct or 
primary evidence that he has, the better and more 
trustworthy will be his conclusions. The historian 
must be skeptical; he seeks the truth and he must 
have truthful witnesses. He must detect self-inter- 
est and propaganda in documents, memoirs and 
speeches, he must know the tone and inadequacies 
of newspapers, and he must recognize the preju- 
dices and ignorance of diarists and letter-writers. 
The historian must seek, and if possible secure, 
corroborative testimony, and only after he has ex- 
amined all the witnesses most scrupulously should 
he venture to test his theory against the facts. If 
the historian has intellectual honesty he will prob- 
ably have to scrap his theory. 

No period of the past, either in its entirety or in 
any of its parts, can be interpreted by any precon- 
ceived theory, religious bias, or political or social 
prejudice. Nor is it fair to impose the yardstick of 
present day standards. The past must be inter- 
preted in its own light—not by ideals of modern 
sanitation and plumbing. The past, as the present, 
is too complex to admit of the aligning of facts into 
grooves not of its own making. 

To interpret history correctly the historian must 
not only assemble the facts of the past, which he is 
chronicling, but he must also show us the spiritual, 
cultural, social and economic backgrounds which 
give the true perspective to events and people. The 
historian must detach himself from his precon- 
ceived theories when he approaches his material. 

That is not to say that he must drown his per- 
sonality and write lifeless, dull and impersonal his- 
tory. History must be as scientific in its standards 
as chemistry and physics, but to endure it must 
incorporate form, style and spirit. It is impossible 
for the historian to attain exact impartiality but a 
historian must present the facts of the past in a 
spirit of critical inquiry for the whole truth. Only 
then, as far as is humanly possible, will we have a 
true portrait of the past showing us the depths and 
heights of its character, and not just a one-sided, 
flat photograph or a picture in untrue colors. 
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OUR SURE REFUGE 


AT this time it may be proper to find a text in the 
ancient tale of the ancient salt-water captain who 
took a fishing-party out for a day of sport. All went 
well until noon, when the winds began to blow and 
the seas to rage. With great difficulty, as it seemed 
to the landlubbers, the little vessel made port, and 
as it slipped into a sheltered cove, one of them ex- 
claimed: “We’re safe at last!” “Wa’all, yes,” ad- 
mitted the captain, as he threw a rope to the dock, 
“so fur.”’ 

It is well to be cautious in these days, but it is 
not necessary to be over-cautious. Many unusual 
events will mark the course of the next twelve 
months, but the worst of all that we anticipate will 
never happen. Hence there is no profit in sitting 
down upon the ground to “tell sad stories of the 
death of kings,”’ and of the destruction of our cities. 
That ancient mariner has a lineal descendant in 
the mayor who a few days ago issued a request 
that all citizens begin to hunt bomb-shelters for 
their families. He himself set the example by in- 
specting a number of cellars and railroad tunnels 
in the area, which is situated about 1,500 miles 
from one of our coasts, and more than 2,000 from 
the other. 

The sure result of too much caution is to keep 
us from work that is really necessary. A “jittery” 
soldier is a poor asset in the field, and a “jittery” 
citizen may break down the morale of his fellows 
back of the fighting lines. All of us, soldiers, sailors 
and civilians, must work together for the country’s 
defense, and we who remain at home cannot do 
our share if our eyes are continually fixed upon a 
future that discloses nothing but suffering and ulti- 
mate ruin. 

At the outbreak of war, a certain degree of ap- 
prehension is inevitable. But this must not be per- 
mitted to degenerate into a mood that paralyzes 
action. As all teachers and social workers soon dis- 
cover, it is pure loss of time to weep over the prob- 
lems that come before them. What is then required 
is a calm and thorough analysis of all pertinent fac- 
tors, followed by a plan for reconstruction on a 
normal basis. We Americans are strong enough, or, 
at least, after a little practice, shall be strong 
enough, to take our war-problems calmly, and in- 
stead of lapsing into a paralyzing fear, to work 
steadily and persistently to solve them. That way 
victory lies. 

Today, more than ever, it becomes necessary to 
cultivate the habit of looking on the bright side of 
everything which an all-wise and all-loving Creator 
permits to happen. When fears assail us, we can 
keep them to ourselves, and should disaster seem to 
be at hand, we can remember that, while God helps 
those who help themselves, His particular blessing 
will be given to those who try to help others. If we 
all do our part in the work assigned us, we have 
every reason to believe that victory will ultimately 
be ours. Our God is a God of justice and of love, and 
He will not be wanting to those who acknowledge 
His sovereignty, and humbly implore His all-power- 
ful protection. 
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EDITAR 


HATRED FOR NONE 


FOR the repeated bombing of the open city of 
Manila by the Japanese, there is no excuse 
which civilized men can accept. It was a bar- 
baric act which brought death to hundreds of 
people who were utterly unable to defend them- 
selves. As Secretary of State Hull rightly said, 
the Japanese Government has by this brutality 
forfeited all claim to be considered a civilized 
Government for a civilized people. 

While all that is true, we deeply regret that 
Senator Norris, if he has been correctly re- 
ported by the Associated Press, calls for re- 
prisals, as equally brutal and unjustifiable, in 
the form of attacks upon Japanese cities. 
“These cities are open to attack,” said the Sen- 
ator, “and when we are ready, we shall burn 
them off the face of the earth.” 

We hope that this Government will never 
wage war in a spirit of revenge. Even in its 
least dreadful forms, war is inexpressibly hor- 
rible. We do not believe that the American peo- 
ple wish to make it yet more horrible. We are 
convinced that they will never approve the 
bombing of open cities in Japan, or the bomb- 
ing of any city that is not a legitimate military 
objective. Barbaric attacks by an enemy do not 
justify barbaric reprisals. The American peo- 
ple have never waged war like savages, and 
they do not wish to begin now. 

The time to check hysterical outbursts, even 
when found in the Senate, is not next week, but 
now. They do not strengthen the national mo- 
rale, but weaken it. The Government has set a 
good example by securing decent treatment. for 
all enemy aliens, and by providing, even luxuri- 
ously, for their diplomatic representatives, until 
they and their staffs can be returned to their 
homes in safety. 

Charity for the German, Japanese and Ital- 
ian peoples will not weaken our fixed resolve to 
destroy the governments which oppress them. 
Not long before her execution, Nurse Cavell 
wrote: “There must be no room in our hearts 
for hatred of anyone.” That is the law of Christ, 
preached with persuasive sweetness by Pius XII 
in his Christmas address to the world, and from 
this fundamental law of life war can give no 
exemption. Obedience to Christ’s precept will 
not weaken us, but will bring to our people and 
to their cause His gracious protection. 






TRIALS 


ACTIVE RELIGION 


WHEN Frederick Ozanam and his companions 
came together, religion was at low tide in 
Paris and throughout the cities of France. 
These zealous young men had begun by meet- 
ing for religious exercises, and for the study 
of what today would be called social and eco- 
nomic problems. Yet the spirit of Ozanam was 
never static, but always dynamic, for the love 
of Christ and His needy brethren incessantly 
urged him on. If they were to make the Gospel 
ef Jesus Christ real to men who had forgotten 
Christ, they must study and pray, as a prelude 
to action. “Let us answer the sneers of our ad- 
versaries, by doing something.” 

This exhortation of Ozanam was repeated at 
the annual convention of the American Cath- 
olic Sociological Society in New York last 
month, by its president, the Reverend Francis 
J. Friedel, S.M., of the University of Dayton. 
“Catholic sociologists must go farther than an 
analysis of situations, and presentations of find- 
ings,” said Dr. Friedel. “They must do some- 
thing about it that will help society.” 

Perhaps we have been too much “the social 
philosophers,”’ content to think that all that 
is required has been done, when we have con- 
ducted careful surveys, and reported our find- 
ings. Catholic scholars will never underrate the 
necessity of a valid social philosophy, for a 
man without fixed principles is like a ship with- 
out a rudder. But it will not do to assume that 
once the rudder is put in place, the ship is ready 
for the voyage. It needs motive power, as well 
as a power that can guide it, an engine-room as 
well as a wheelhouse. In our proper solicitude 
for the rudder, we may forget the engine. 

We cannot hope that our economic and social 
problems will grow fewer, now that the coun- 
try is at war. They will almost certainly be- 
come graver and more numerous. But it is en- 
couraging to know from the proceedings of this 
sociological convention, as well as from the 
statements by our Bishops, that Catholic lead- 
ers are on the alert. We know that we have the 
remedy which alone can save the world, for as 
Leo XIII taught us long ago, the world can be 
saved only by a return to the principles of Jesus 
Christ. It now is our task to overlook no tested 
method which will help in applying that sov- 
ereign remedy. 


TOUGHNESS 


THAT usually accurate and well-informed Wash- 
ington correspondent, Paul Mallon, writes that the 
President is in search of a “tough” man to head 
his new war Labor Board. We hope that this man 
will be found speedily, and with him the requisite 
number of tough men to serve under this tough 
chairman. For a tough man, contrary to the argot 
of the streets, is not a large muscular person who 
is wont to invite the company to step up, one by 
one, or in full force, as they may desire, to be 
knocked down and out. He is, rather, a man with 
the ability to get at the facts underlying our com- 
plicated economic and industrial problems, and with 
the strength to enforce his decisions without fear 
or favor. 

The President and the country need that tough 
board. Good will on the part of employer and em- 
ploye is necessary, but it is not sufficient. Differer- 
ences will inevitably arise, for good will does not 
necessarily imply an intelligent view of all the fac- 
tors that may be involved in our immediate busi- 
ness of putting industry on a war basis. At present, 
we are producing war materials on a scale of eigh- 
teen billion dollars per year. In the coming months, 
that production will be stepped up, it is estimated, 
to the level of about forty billions, and to do that, 
thousands of peaceful factories must be trans- 
formed into establishments for the manufacture 
of munitions. 

According to M. Joseph Meehan, of the Federal 
Bureau of Domestic and Foreign Commerce, speak- 
ing last month at the meeting of the American Sta- 
tistical Association, fifty per cent of the nation’s 
productive capacity will be devoted exclusively to 
armaments during the war. It is further estimated 
that the national income in 1942 will be about one 
hundred billion dollars, and that fact will probably 
mean that our outlay for munitions may be raised 
to an even higher scale than that represented by a 
mere forty-billion dollar expenditure. 

To shift the industrial gears from peace-time to 
war-time production is a fairly easy job on paper. 
In reality, it is a job that will necessitate a thousand 
readjustments of an exceedingly delicate and diffi- 
cult nature. Is the Government to enforce the closed 
shop, contrary to the President’s declaration of a 
few months ago, on all these new war industries? 
The victory of John L. Lewis in the case of the cap- 
tive mines indicates at first sight that the closed- 
shop policy was the policy of the Government, and 
even that the Government was ready to use all the 
pressure at its disposal (which, of course, is a 
pressure that cannot be resisted) to enforce the 
closed-shop policy. 

But that question is not yet settled. It is now 
asserted that the Steelman report has been mis- 
understood. Finding that ninety per cent of the 
captive mines, and all of the other mines, were 
already working under a voluntary closed-shop 
agreement, Mr. Steelman consented to go along 
with Mr. Lewis, but only in his capacity as an arbi- 
trator, and not in his capacity as an official of the 
Government. To serve as arbitrator, he had re- 
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signed his Federal office, it will be remembered, for 
the duration of the arbitration, and in his report 
he disclaimed the charge that the Government 
was committed to the closed-shop policy. 

Thus, one dangerous bridge was crossed in safe- 
ty. But the necessity of crossing more dangerous 
bridges in the future has not been averted. And 
these bridges will be numerous. 

As far as the Government’s policy can be fore- 
seen, it seems that it will sanction closed shops for 
industries in which an overwhelming number of 
employes belong to a union. At the same time, it 
would appear that the Government will not tolerate 
slow-downs, stoppages, strikes, or lock-outs, when 
these are staged either to impose the closed shop, 
or to prevent its establishment. Nor will it put up 
with disturbances which are engineered by one 
labor group to secure an advantage over a compet- 
ing labor group. That is, more or less, a temporary 
policy, to be used to tide us over an emergency, 
and it ought to satisfy all parties. 

But if its enforcement is left to boards composed 
of weak men, or of men whose first interest is not 
the welfare of the public, but some personal or 
party gain, then we will understand to our sorrow 
in some day of disaster that “toughness” is the first 
quality to be sought for in the members of the new 
war Labor Board. For war is a dread business, and 
in it there is no place for weaklings. All of us, 
whether we are soldiers or sailors, or workers with 
a union card, or workers in fields which have never 
been organized, are now in that dread business. If 
it takes a “tough” board to keep us up to the mark, 
then let us have a board of the toughest type that 
can be found. 


NO FOOD CARDS 


SOME experience with national conventions of the 
learned has set our conviction that the resolutions 
generally adopted by these groups are apt to be 
depressing. They disturb our equanimity by point- 
ing with alarm, and by threatening disaster, unless 
we put aside our full-fed leisure, and fall at once 
to work. 

It was with pleasure, then, that we read a report 
submitted at the convention of the American So- 
ciety for Public Administration, which met in New 
York last month. Discussing food supplies during 
the war, representatives of the Government agreed 
that we need have no fears. There will be plenty of 
food, said these experts, and there is no reason why 
prices should rise much above the present levels. 
We have so much food that recent consignments 
have actually lifted the allowances established in 
Great Britain. 

To hear that there is smal! likelihood of food- 
rationing in this country is good news. God has 
given us a country, rich in agricultural resources, 
for which we should humbly thank Him. What 
alone disturbs us in this cheering report is the ref- 
erence to price-levels. That matter needs some at- 
tention from Congress, for profiteers are always a 
hateful by-product of war. 
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HAPPY BECAUSE HOLY 


NOW the Divine Child was growing, straight, and 
strong, and beautiful, a little Apprentice in the 
carpenter-shop of Joseph, His foster-father. Mary’s 
eyes followed Him with loving adoration, as she re- 
flected how good God had been to choose her, the 
least of His handmaidens to be the mother of the 
Saviour of the world. Just to gaze at Him was 
joy, and to care for Him was a foretaste of the 
happiness of Heaven. 

Every look that He gave her, every little act of 
His Childhood, she treasured in her heart. They 
imparted a sweetness that was almost like pain to 
the words of holy Simeon, who had foretold that 
one day her heart would be pierced by a sword of 
grief. She would be ready for that day, when, giv- 
ing all, she went with Him to Calvary. But let that 
hour be far distant, she prayed; He is so little, so 
weak .. . and He, and Joseph, and she are so happy 
in their home in Nazareth. 

Yet He is growing in grace and in years, she medi- 
tated, as she watched Him listening to Joseph, 
and then carefully following his instructions. She 
remembered how, only a few months ago, they had 
taken Him up to Jerusalem, and how on that visit 
joy and sorrow had mingled. He had been parted 
from their company, and they had searched for 
three days before they came upon Him in the tem- 
ple, “sitting in the midst of the teachers, both 
listening to them and asking them questions.” How 
proud she had been to note their amazement “at 
his understanding and his answers.” Even she and 
Joseph, who knew Him so well, had been “aston- 
ished,” for never before had He manifested Him- 
self in this manner. 

One day, the beloved Luke would write about 
that day, and the Church would choose his words 
(Saint Luke, ii, 42-52) to be read as the Gosrel 
for the Feast of the Holy Family. But that she 
did not know. She only knew that He was God, and 
her Son, and that she was proud of Him, and that 
she loved Him with all the love of which a human 
heart is capable. To love Him more dearly every 
day was life itself, and more, it was the beginning 
of an eternal happiness in Heaven. She had borne 
Him in the poverty of Bethlehem, and the Holy 
Family did not dwell in tents of luxury at Nazareth. 
What was needed for their simple wants, was pro- 
vided by Joseph, and it was in truth a happy home, 
for it was a home built upon love and sustained by 
love. 

Where there is true love between husband and 
wife, between parents and children, between broth- 
ers and sisters, and where the hearts of all are a 
family altar, dedicated to God, there will be found 
a happiness which this world cannot give. Jesus, 
Mary and Joseph, as we kneel before the altar on 
the Feast of the Holy Family, protect our homes, 
and teach all who dwell in them that the secret of 
a happy home is love. Jesus bless our homes, and 
come to them with Mary, Your Mother, and with 
Joseph, for sorely does all the world need more 
holy and happy families. Jesus, Mary and Joseph, 
be with us, in time and in eternity. 
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THERESE AND KEATS—TWO LOVERS 


LORETTO HELEN TROY 








BECAUSE a worn volume of Keats’ poems, sev- 
eral pamphlets and booklets concerning the life 
and writings of saint Thérése of Lisieux and a 
sheaf of written pages are all tied together, one 
might exclaim: “As well expect to find Saint Ber- 
nard’s Memorare coupled with Sappho’s Ode to 
Aphrodite.” 

I first read Keats’ poems in my fourteenth sum- 
mer, and realized how compelling was the music 
of his beautiful words, which had for me a power 
both of attraction and repulsion, a beguilement, 
as it were, toward a marsh where bog asphodels 
grew instead of the chaste snow-drops of the An- 
nunciation to which my gaze had been accustomed. 
Then Keats’ images filled my day dreams and 
glowed through the night. He was my poet. 

Exquisite Alice Meynell had written the intro- 
duction in my volume of Keat’s poems, compos- 
ing it perhaps, as she looked above this “ambiguous 
earth scanning the million forms of God.” This 
brief, restrained foreword was devoid of such 
epithets as characterized Francis Thompson’s eu- 
logy of Shelley, but some of her phrases in it, re- 
ferring to the “pulp,” as she called the “unmanly 
sensuousness” of Endymion, left me disappointed 
and uncomfortable. Yet Keats, from the beginning 
of my acquaintance, remained without a rival. 

In the correspondence between Coventry Pat- 
more, “Captain of Song,” and Gerard Manley Hop- 
kins, S.J., “contemplative tyke” whose “tropes have 
rendered tasteless the world’s drab lupanars,” as 
one with “reverence loving like” called him, I found 
the same censure of Keats, mingled with tributes 
to his genius, as that voiced by the learned Parish 
Priest of Doneraile, Canon Sheehan. But the Jesuit 
poet did not displace Keats. The “sharp and sided 
hail” fell from the heaven of Father Hopkins’ 
poems, and I could find no haven in them. So, it 
was a long time before Keats was superseded. 
There was never a rival until... . 

But now go back, in thought, to a chill night of 
thaw, February 3, 1820. Keats, without his great 
coat, has come down from London to Hampstead, 
in an open coach. Let Brown, his friend, tell from 
his own testament, what happened: 

At eleven he came into the room in a state that 


looked like fierce intoxication, fevered. I entered his 
chamber as he leapt into bed. On entering the cold 


sheets, before his head was on the pillow, he slight- 
ly coughed, and I heard him say “That is blood from 
my mouth. Bring me a candle, Brown, and let me 
see this drop of blood. It is arterial blood. I cannot 
be deceived. That drop of blood is my death war- 
rant. I must die!” 

Next, will you proceed to a convent at Lisieux? 
It is the first hour of Good Friday, in the year 
1896. A young girl, about the same age as Keats, 
returns to her cell. Listen to her words, taken from 
her autobiography. 

As I did not have the permission to watch at the 
sepulchre all night, I returned to our cell at twelve 
o’clock. As soon as I laid my head on the pillow, I 
felt something liquid that came into my mouth. I 
thought that death was at hand and my heart nearly 
burst with joy. But having put out our lamp, I morti- 
fied my curiosity for the time and fell asleep quietly. 

When I heard the signal for rising at five o’clock 
I found that what I had hoped for had come to 
pass! On going to the window I saw that our hand- 
kerchief was stained with blood. Oh Mother, I was 
happy! My Beloved, I was persuaded, had, on that 
anniversary of His death, sent me a first faint and 
far off call to tell me of His coming and my bliss. 
At the first appearance of this lovely French 

girl, Keats took second place. Sister Thérése of the 
Child Jesus, with angelic words and gestures, beck- 
oned me to her cloister through which I began to 
glimpse the everlasting dwellings. I read every 
available word about her life and death, from the 
self-told story of her own soul, one of the most 
beautiful prose poems ever given to the world, to 
that other spiritual autobiography, The High Ro- 
mance. I devoured every morsel of pamphlet, every 
chance crumb of leaflet, containing some word or 
phase of her extraordinary way of life, the path 
of spiritual childhood. Sometimes, when leaving the 
city library with a book about this young Carmelite 
who had triumphed in my heart and imagination, I 
almost expected the passers-by along crowded Vine 
Street to pause and stare, in wonderment, at the 
“shining treasure” which I held. 

At this time that series of comparisons, called 
Sacred and Profane Love, was written. To associ- 
ate this young poet, whose spirit was united with 
God, with a pagan poet, whose thoughts were 
merged in the senses, did not seem a violation of 
her innocence and purity. For Keats’ life was brief 
as hers, and his foreknowledge of death, a spot of 
blood, seen in the glimmer of dawn, was the same 
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forewarning that had given Thérése such pathos 
of bliss in the early hour of that Good Friday, and 
was the bond between them. 

Love was the theme of their poems, but how 
different the definition of each! It meant the sur- 
render of Thérése’s whole being to God, leaving not 
a single atom for creatures. Keats was, by his own 
declaration, the vassal of Fanny Brawne to whom 
he vowed that love was his creed, and she its only 
tenet, his religion for which he would die. As a 
medium of communication with her Divine Lover, 
Thérése wrote to missionaries in far off lands. 
Keats sent letters to his sweetheart, who was so 
near, in fact only next door to him in Hampstead. 

Thérése wrote: “Tomorrow will be eternity .. . 
then Jesus will reward you a hundred-fold for the 
sweet joys you have given up for him.” Keats 
wrote: “When I have to take my candle and retire 
to a lonely room, without thought as I fall asleep 
of seeing you tomorrow morning or the next or 
the next, it takes on the appearance of impossibility 
and eternity.” 

There was a divergence in that series of com- 
parisons which might be called An Account of 
Heaven and Earth, of Body and Soul; A Record of 
Perfection and Defect, of a girl’s love for God and 
a youth’s love for a girl. The differences began with 
the shivering boy staring at the pastry shop win- 
dow and counting the buns and tarts there, while 
waiting for the stage coach, and the little nun run- 
ning through the cold corridors of Carmel after 
warming herself at the one fire in the Community 
Room. When considering Thérése’s intense fond- 
ness for snow, I searched through the “poppied 
warmth” of Keats’ entire works and found but 
three references to snow. What matter! Snow was 
falling over Lisieux and in the courtyard at Carmel 
on the day of Thérése’s clothing. 

After a while the parallels continued. Each had 
loved flowers of the countryside, and their attach- 
ments were linked with mine in early summer as 
I walked across the fields, near home, all decked 
with daisy gold, like the fields in Devon or Surrey, 
or came upon the bluish purple vetch, the lowly 
flower, once a favorite of Thérése. Each made a 
trip to Rome, en route to Eternity. Thérése set out 
one early morning in November when the streets 
of Lisieux were shrouded in the mystery of night. 
By resolution and desire, she was taking the first 
step toward her Lover. In Rome she was to peti- 
tion the Holy Father, Leo XIII, for an early en- 
trance into the novitiate at Carmel, for her pass- 
port to Heaven, for permission to die to the world 
that she might begin to live for God. One other 
autumn morning Keats started on the final stage 
of his journey from Naples to Rome, city of his 
death. He was in despair at taking the last step 
away from his beloved, and experienced a sense as 
of darkness coming over him. He had said adieu 
to Fanny Brawne. 

In a forced interval, when his ship lay in quaran- 
tine, he turned to the voluminous pages of Clarissa 
Harlowe for escape from thought of his impend- 
ing fate. But he was not to read Love’s missal 
through. Now he knew that beauty was not the 
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only truth that he had need to know. His apostle- 
ship to Beauty was over. 

Physician Nature could not ease his heart or 
prescribe a drug, potent as a former Lethean 
draught. Weak and unsustained spiritually, since 
he had partaken of the fabled food of the gods, 
the scarlet pomegranate, slightly overripe, now he 
could not thrive upon its pulp. He had not the 
Bread of Life which nourished Thérése. But even 
so, Thérése was not without her dark night. She 
experienced the relentless wooing of her soul by 
God, but the gloomy passages through which He 
led her, in the night of her soul, were not like the 
sovran shrine of Veiled Melancholy in Keats’ Tem- 
ple of Delight. 

Only the foreknowledge of their common in- 
heritance was the same. In his room, below the 
Spanish Stairs, almost as bare as Thérése’s cell, he 
awaited death in a mood of hopelessness and aban- 
donment. He no longer heard the nightingale or 
the bells tolling from faery lands forlorn. No spar- 
row alighted at his window to take part in his 
“posthumous existence.” No mourning dove flew 
there as to the sill of the infirmary where Thérése 
lay dying, her spirit poised for joyful flight, since 
the door of its prison was ajar. As Viaticum was 
brought to her, the cloisters were carpeted with 
blossoms, summer’s last, like the flowers of sacri- 
fice and suffering which often she had strewn be- 
fore Him to Whom she uttered her last undying 
words, “My God, I love Thee.” 

Already the place of Keats’ imminent burial, 
under the shadow of the great pyramid of Caius 
Cestius, in the Protestant Cemetery in Rome, was 
covered with violets, Earth’s last gift for her wor- 
shipping son. But the green fields of England were 
fading from his vision as was the face of the girl 
he loved. In his loneliness and unfamiliarity with 
the verities, he had no Divine consolation. The 
“little fairy” that came like a latent messenger 
from Oberon to light his candle wick, in Severn’s 
absence, soon departed, and in the enveloping dark- 
ness no angel administered to him. Blindly his spirit 
reached out, but he had not the mighty arm of 
God to support him. 

Yet, “to as many as received Him He gave power 
to become children of God.” Remembering these 
words from Sacred Scripture and how Keats, in 
his last moment, called out his Heavenly Father’s 
Name, I like to believe now, as I did when writing 
those pages one yesterday, that these two poets 
have met up there beyond the stars where Gerard 
Manley Hopkins is crony with Richard Crashaw. 
Why not? The same Name was on the lips of each 
when dying. The same Hand fashioned The Little 
Flower and John Keats, and fashioned the beauty 
that they saw with outer eye. If Keats had been 
born into a definite faith, where beauty and carnal 
love are not the Revelation, what matchless odes 
to Mary, Queen of All, he could have written, in- 
stead of those dedicated to Ceres and Psyche. Is 
there not a Poet in the Godhead as well as a just 
Judge? Surely, there must be, for have we all not 
read two of the Creator’s own poems, Earth and 


Sky? 

















BOOKS 


TWO-FACED NATION? 


THE GERMANS: DovuBLeE History oF A NATION. By 

Emil Ludwig. Translated from the German by Heinz 

and Ruth Norden. Little, Brown and Co. $4 
IN attempting to explain the history of his own race, 
Mr. Ludwig has produced but another analysis of the 
riddle of the German character, and to this reviewer’s 
mind not the correct one. At the outset the author claims 
that “there is no objective writing of history outside the 
encyclopedia” and admits that “the present version, too, 
is conditioned by personal factors.” 

Assuming that “the German way of feeling, the cruel 
schism within the German soul” has remained unchanged 
throughout two thousand years, Mr. Ludwig points out 
the discrepancy between the German State and Spirit, 
the fissure between intellectual and political life. He 
claims that German culture derived wholly from com- 
moners, while rulers produced only violence and war. 
Mr. Ludwig has neglected to take into account Chris- 
tianity, and has thus missed the key to the German 
riddle. He failed to treat of the German Middle Ages 
and to contrast them with the banal influence of the 
Reformation on German intellectual, political and social 
life. The author does not show how the subjectivism of 
German philosophers, from Kant to Nietzsche, stems 
from Germany’s break with Christian universalism and 
Roman form. 

We admit that Germany is a being with two souls; 
that German philosophers and poets were conscious of 
and inspired by that cleavage, yet our explanation lies 
in Christianity. Today, there are lines of cultural de- 
marcation in Germany which go back to the second cen- 
tury when present-day Bavaria, Southern Germany, 
Switzerland and the Rhineland first felt the influence of 
Christianity, lines reaching back to the ninth, tenth and 
eleventh centuries when Saxony and middle Germany 
were conquered and Christianized, and a line reaching 
back to the thirteenth century when East Prussia first 
felt Christian influence. 

Pre-Reformation Germany was represented by the 
southern German and Rhenish culture which deter- 
mined its characteristics in all essentials. Max Scheler, 
quoted by Goetz Briefs in the Review of Politics, July, 
1939, p. 263, expresses it thus: “German poetry, churches, 
cathedrals, the law and even the old German towns 
themselves all show this harmony, this mutual permea- 
tion of soul and world, this penetration of inner and 
outer life, this correspondence of form and content.” 
Over against this pre-Reformation German culture is 
the younger German soul, represented by Prussia, where 
the tender roots of Christian culture were torn up by 
the Reformation. 

It is a clash between the converted soul and the un- 
converted soul, between unruled instinct and conscious 
form, between the law of ego and the objectivity of law. 
This battle about Rome is ever in progress in northern 
Germany and is never decided, while the southern sec- 
tions, Christianized from the second century, have 
achieved a synthesis between subjectism and objectivism, 
form and content, soul and law. To quote once more 
from Professor Briefs’ article, p. 264, the authority this 
time being H. Hefele: “This battle [between the con- 
verted and unconverted German souls] is an eternal 
breathing in and breathing out—a passionate rejection 
of the Roman spirit, then an inclination towards Rome 
followed again by a falling-back upon the own self.” 

Mr. Ludwig is at his best as a literary and dramatic 
writer when he depicts his characters. His cameos of 
Luther, Maria Theresa, Goethe, Beethoven and Bismarck 
are historically accurate. Yet, for an historian Mr. Lud- 
wig displays an inexcusable lack of knowledge about 


Catholicism, the Popes and Catholic theology on the 
relation of nature and grace, and on indulgences. His 
treatment of Gregory VII and of Philip of Spain is 
prejudiced. Historians still dispute whether or not 
Charlemagne was completely surprised when he was 
crowned “Emperor of the Romans.” Jesuits did not 
teach Wallenstein that the end justifies the means, nor 
are they reactionary in the sense insinuated on page 312. 
Despite Mr. Ludwig’s denial of the influence of Nietzsche 
on Nazism, philosophers of history will continue to find 
them connected. CHARLES W. REINHARDT, S.J. 


PSYCHOLOGY WITH A SOUL 


THOMISTIC PsycHoLocy. By Robert Edward Brennan, 

O.P., Ph.D. The Macmillan Co. $3 
THE problem of the relationship between science and 
philosophy is nowhere more acute than in the field of 
psychology. The common psychological experience of all 
men has been made more precise and exact by the in- 
vestigations of modern psychology. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the fine experimental work of modern psychology 
has been often vitiated by the virus of false philosoph- 
ical principles. It remains, hence, for the scholastic 
psychologist to unite the valuable findings of the labora- 
tory with the perennial principles of the scholastic syn- 
thesis. 

The present volume of Father Brennan is an attempt 
to formulate such an unity. The attitude which the 
author takes towards this fundamental problem of psy- 
chology is sound and conciliatory, without being ex- 
treme. He thus expresses it: 

And so we reach the important position that psy- 
chology unites both philosophic analysis and scien- 
tific research in one continuous doctrine, in which 
philosophy answers the fundamental questions about 
the nature of man, and science resolves in detail the 
problems of his acts, powers and habits. This is the 
only basis upon which the science and philosophy of 
mind can be related into the whole of psychological 
knowledge. 

The philosophical principles in terms of which Father 
Brennan works are, as the title of the volume indicates, 
those of Saint Thomas. The book opens, then, with a 
brief summary of the psychological thought of Aristotle, 
followed by a general treatment of the work of Saint 
Thomas himself. In a consideration of Man, the Integer, 
the author points out the importance of the hylomorphic 
theory in Thomistic psychology; in fact, this principle 
of Thomistic metaphysics is made, rightly enough, the 
cardinal philosophical principle of the entire volume. 
The order of treatment is traditional and the work 
closes with a final consideration of the Thomistic syn- 
thesis in terms of modern psychology. 

There are several features of the book which are 
worthy of note. At the end of each chapter, Father 
Brennan adds a series of “Clarifications” of the text. 
These clarifications often introduce some of the more 
subtle and difficult points of Thomistic psychology and 
metaphysics; in general, they are enlightening and lucid. 
At the same time, their position at the end of the chap- 
ters prevents confusion for those students who may be 
following an introduction into the study of psychology. 
The chapters on the Passions and on the Will are espe- 
cially recommended. The book has a section of copious 
references, especially to the sources in Saint Thomas. 

In conclusion, it might be said that Father Brennan 
has attempted an admirable task and has fulfilled it 
with success. It is not a definitive work; it is not in- 
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Pamphlets For Lent 


The New Scott Pamphlets 


Your Study Club 
Your Pamphlet Rack 


Ten new titles by Martin J. Scott, S. J., 
on fundamental doctrines of the Catholic 
Church. The ready answer to questions 
and objections about things Catholic in 
a modern world. Eight pamphlets with 


discussion outline are ready for distribution. 


FOR 


HAVE YOU A GOD? 
WHAT IS HE LIKE? 


There is a God. 
PROVE THERE'S A SOUL 
THAT WILL LIVE FOREVER 
The soul is immortal. 
MATTHEW, MARK, LUKE, JOHN, 
WERE THEY FOOLED? DID THEY LIE? 
The Bible is the Word of God. 


THEY SAID HE BLASPHEMED 
HE SAID HE WAS THE SON OF GOD 
WHAT SAY YOU OF JESUS CHRIST? 
Christ is God. 
HUNDREDS OF CHURCHES 
BUT ONE ONLY IS CHRIST'S 
The Catholic Church is the true Church. 


SCIENCE HELPS THE CHURCH 

THE CHURCH FAVORS SCIENCE 
The answer to the question of faith 
and science. 


NO POPE CAN BE WRONG 
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Infallibility of the Pope. 


THIS IS MY BODY 
The Sacrifice of the Mass. 
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tended to be. For all those, however, who are beginning 
the study of psychology, the book cannot fail to be 
stimulating and helpful. Those readers who are not 
strictly Thomistic in their thought will sometimes find 
the doctrine of Father Brennan somewhat arbitrary; 
for those who do follow the great principles of Thomis- 
tic metaphysics, the book points the way to a unified 
psychology. RaLtPpH O. DATBs 


INTIMATIONS OF CHRIST 


Nose CasTLe. By Christopher Hollis. Longmans, 

Green and Co. $2.50 
BEING in many ways the most satisfying of the current 
followers of the Chester-Belloc, Christopher Hollis has 
written here a tract for the times, of a length and nature 
similar to Dorothy Sayers’ Begin Here and T. S. Eliot’s 
Idea of a Christian Society. His method is, possibly, 
more effective than theirs; it is certainly more ingenious 
and may be described as doing for comparative litera- 
ture from Aeschylus to Dante what Gilbert Chesterton 
did for comparative religion, as an evidence for the 
truth of Christianity, in his Everlasting Man. It is also, 
but only incidentally, a riposte to Sir James Frazer’s 
Golden Bough, and Gilbert Murray’s “loose talk about 
paganism as an alternative to a religion of an inter- 
vening God.” 

Mr. Hollis looks upon the great classic poets as a 
wistful queue of pitiful, cosmic Oliver Twists, adrift 
amid the interstellar spaces of Lucretius’ candida sidera, 
plaintively asking for more than their own insufficiency 
had given them. He is not the first to have traced 
these previsions of Christ in literature; Cardinal New- 
man and Saint Augustine did it before him; but his 
development of the rich potentialities of his theme is 
fuller and more consistent than their fragmentary ones. 
And Mr. Hollis, who is a fine literary critic in his own 
right, as his earlier treatments of More, Dryden and 
Johnson bear witness, has certain suggestive remarks 
to make on pantheism and the power of evil, which 
throw a great deal of light upon many of the more per- 
plexing problems of nineteenth-century Romantic Liter- 
ature from Shelley to Melville. 

The chapter, “Where was the Body?” may violate the 
volume’s unity the merest trifle, no matter how effective 
it may be as a brilliantly argued piece of apologetics; 
but a detective-story-reading generation is very ready to 
condone the danger of disproportion in favor of this deft 
reduction of the Resurrection problem to terms that 
Father Brown would have smiled at. Mr. Hollis remarks 
in this chapter that the sceptic “is sometimes inclined 
to speak as if he had some divine right to be always on 
the offensive. We have no intention of conceding him 
this right.” Perhaps the sceptic is ready for a sortie 
from Dante’s nobile castello on the part of Hector and 
Aeneas, and Caesar armed, with falcon eyes; but he is 
quite likely to be routed by the unexpected surpise of 
finding Dupin and Peter Wimsey in their company. 

CHARLES A. BRADY 


ALL THE Day LonG. By Daniel Sargent. Longmans, 

Green and Co. $2.50 
THE story of Bishop James A. Walsh, Cofounder of 
Maryknoll, is the story of the Holy Spirit at work on a 
special mission among the people of the United States. 
And Daniel Sargeant, as we might expect, tells the story 
very well. 

As the nineteenth century drew to a close, the Church 
in Europe, hard-pressed by the rise of materialism and 
anti-clericalism found it increasingly difficult to support 
its missionaries in the field afar. It was time for Amer- 
ica, long a mission country, to become itself mission- 
minded. America had been baptised. It must now be con- 
firmed, that the Church might acquire a new base from 
which to carry on its apostolic labors. 

The human instrument which the Holy Spirit took to 
hand for this task was James A. Walsh. It was not a 




















great American Bishop whom the Holy Spirit chose; not 
a religious Order with men already in the field, experi- 
enced in the missionary technique of hundreds of years, 
the men in brown and black to whom the frontier was 
an old story. The call came to a young American priest 
of the Archdiocese of Boston whose only visible fitness 
for the work seemed to be his deep interest in Theophane 
Vénard, the martyred priest of Tonkin, China. 

The Holy Spirit did not rush James Walsh as He did 
Francis Xavier. In 1903, for no special reason that men 
could see, he was made Director of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith in the Boston Archdiocese. In 
that year he began asking pastors for “crumbs”. In 1904 
the crumbs amounted to $37,000. In 1907 he started to 
publish another American Mission Magazine, the Field 
Afar. 

In September, 1910, at the Eucharistic Congress held 
in Montreal, Father Walsh met a kindred spirit in the 
person of Father Price of North Carolina. The North 
and South united forces and together they founded 
Maryknoll, which today is another source of the mis- 
sionary spirit that sweeps across our land from coast 
to coast. 

Daniel Sargent’s book is the delightful record of how 
the Holy Spirit brought all this about, through the labors 
and quiet zeal of America’s great missionary bishop. 

THomMaAS Moore, S.J. 


THE Voice or Trappist SILENCE. By Fred L. Holmes. 

Longmans, Green and Co. $2.50 
“THERE is no need of conversation in an atmosphere of 
Divine love. Silence sings with the voices of angels.” 
How much our unrefiecting world can learn from un- 
hurried Trappist recollection! For nine centuries the 
Trappist Order has drawn God’s mercy upon us and 
cooled the flames of Purgatory by a life of strictest Pov- 
erty and Obedience, by humble labor, by seraphic devo- 
tion te the Divine Praises, and by continual penance. 
Yet the importance of this picked battalion and their 
warfare of prayer is little understood. Mr. Holmes has 
spent considerable time as guest of the three Trappist 
Monasteries in the United States and has come to know 
them well. He has felt the joy and peace of these pure 
souls whose mastery of self gives every action almost 
sacramental value. They have a lesson for us. 

“Our problem is, in the midst of plenty, to keep the 
spiritual sensitiveness of a Saint Francis. . . . Through 
renunciation of all possessions, then, the Trappist sug- 
gests to the secular world the possibility of becoming 
sovereigns, instead of servants, of our possessions, thus 
to achieve the fortitude, the peace of mind and strength 
of character which make Trappist life what it is.” 

This book gives a fine description of the life, work 
and interests of these holy men and is excellently il- 
lustrated. J. HarrRIncTon, S.J. 


Tue Last or THE “Locan.” By Robert Coffin, Mariner, 

edited with an introduction by Harold W. Thompson. 

Cornell University Press. $2 
THE concise grace of plain strong English is this book’s 
chief claim to literary merit. In a day of obscurantism, 
this brevity and clarity is not an undesirable quality. 
The true adventures of Robert Coffin as told by himself 
form a yarn of whaling and shipwreck, cannibals and 
gold. Set in the decade before the Civil War, The Last 
of the “Logan” sweeps on through sucessive adventures 
interspersed with amusing generalizations, naive boasts 
and one or two ingrained prejudices. Coffin is 
to find scheming in the Fijis, and concludes to the uni- 
versality of human nature. Observations on and 
manners, together with aphorisms on anything from 
betting to drink, pepper the story. Besides the intrinsic 
value of an unadorned tale a chronological table of 
American whaling, a bibliography and an index recom- 
mend this interesting though minor document to hob- 
byists and specialists in things nautical. 

J. FoLey 
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history, biography, laws, constitution, dioceses, missions, 
centers, institutions, organizations, statistics of the ohurch 
and her part in promoting science, art, education, social 
welfare, morals, and civilization. 
Compiled and Edited under the Direction of 
JOHN J. WYNNE, S.J., S.T.D. 
1100 Pages — 560 Illustrations 


CLASSIFIED TABLE OF CONTENTS 


A most useful reference list by itself, it adds 
immensely to the value of the Dictionary to 
whose 8,250 articles these titles have reference, 
grouped under the 180 leading or key subjects 
to which they are related. 


This feature has been inserted in the 
1941 reprint and does not appear in 
any previous printing of the Dictionary. 
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The Peace of Christ Through 
Spiritual Reading 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


His Holiness cordially congratulates the Spiritual Book 
Associates and graciously bestows upon this zealous aposto- 


late and all associated in it the Apostolic Benediction. 
E. CARDINAL PACELLI. 


I h to endorse this work. 
ae WrtuiaM CarpInaL O’CoNNELL, 
Archbishop of Boston. 
P. Carp. Hayegs, 
Archbishop of New York. 
Joun J. CANTWELL, 
Archbishop of Los Angeles. 
The work you are doing is excellent. M. J. CurLey, 
Archbishop of Baltimore. 
An amazing total of spiritual books distributed. 
Epwarp D. Howarp, 
Archbishop of Portland. 


The enclosed check is for subscriptions. JoHN J. Mitty, 
Archbishop of San Francisco. 


My renewal and encouragement. Epwarp Mooney, 
Archbishop of Detroit. 


My check for three subscriptions. JosepH F. RUMMEL, 
Archbishop of New Orleans. 


A movement deserving of every praise. J. SCHREMBS, 
Archbishop-Bishop of Cleveland. 


Renewing my two memberships. F. J. SPELLMAN, 
Archbishop of New York. 


Your work has wide reaches for good. _ S. A. STRITCH, 
Archbishop of Chicago. 

URBAN J. VERR, 
Archbishop of Denver. 















I wish the work all success. 






Yours is an important task. 























Kindly renew my subscription. 
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SPIRITUAL BOOK ASSOCIATES 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Reverend Editorial Fathers: 1. Enclosed please find check 
of $18 for a year’s subscription. I understand I am to 
receive 2 past books free. 2. My check for $9; a $2 past 
book free for my subscription, January-June. 
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THEATRE 


BROOKLYN, U. S. A. To lovers of the theatre an absorb- 
ing contrast is offered on the New York stage. In two 
of the new plays we have perfect examples of the old 
and the new school of melodrama. 

In Angel Street, already reviewed in this column, we 
are shown the up-to-date method. No pistol shots are 
fired, no dead bodies lie around, no voices are unpleas- 
antly raised. The five characters of the play are models 
of quiet acting and repressed delivery. Yet our spines 
tingle from the opening until the final curtain. 

In Brooklyn, U. 8. A., John Bright and Asa Bordages 
give us the good old-fashioned melodramatic punches. 
Though its theme is Brooklyn’s so-called “Murder, Inc.” 
ring, whose members have only within a year or so 
been judged and have passed to their final accounting, 
the play might have been written in the twenties. It 
has an excellent company, and each member skillfully 
wrings all the melodrama out of his or her part. More- 
over, it has the excellent direction of Lem Ward, and 
the managerial brains of Bern Bernard and Lionel 
Stander, who are producing it at the Forrest Theatre. 

As to the play itself, those who can recall the recent 
space given by New York newspapers to the trials of 
the members of Murder, Inc. will have no difficulty in 
recognizing most of the characters and situations. It is a 
play of fact, written by reporters who followed the 
trials and are seemingly as accurate in their play-writ- 
ing as they were in their news reports. No fiction could 
give us anything more dramatic of its kind than the 
truth about Murder, Inc. 

So we have Eddie Nugent as Smiley Manone, the most 
ice-blooded of the killers, who dies at the final curtain 
like the coward he is. We have his alcoholic “girl,” ad- 
mirably played by Julie Stevens. We have their com- 
panions in crime, all convincingly business-like in their 
jobs of wholesale killing—especially Tom Pedi, another 
who smiles as he slays. 

We see two murders in the play. One is in a barber 
shop, and sets a new high in melodramatic horror. We 
also see the excellent acting of Henry Lascoe, Robert 
H. Harris, Byron McGrath and Martin Wolfson as mem- 
bers of the murder gang, out for what they can make 
by murdering any persons in the way of others who 
will pay to have them exterminated. We see also Ade- 
laide Klein’s candy shop and its convenient back-room, 
where the gang meets. At the end we see four death 
cells in Sing-Sing prison, in each of which a condemned 
member of the gang awaits execution. 

It is all familiar and dramatic and it has some big 
thrills—the deepest of them caused by the death in the 
barber’s chair. Smiley is so active in the death scenes 
that it is a pleasure to watch him cringing and col- 
lapsing at the finish. Indeed, one of the best qualities of 
the new melodrama is its contempt for the gangsters. 
There is nothing here to make little Johnnie seek their 
society. The sordidness of the play is its most valuable 
feature. It makes crime and criminals wholly loathe- 
some. Its language, however, is totally reprehensible in 
its smuttiness. 


CRIMINALS. The Studio Theatre has also broken into 
melodrama with an excellent presentation of Brickner’s 
Criminals, originally produced thirteen years ago with 
objectionable features which are now eliminated. 
Following the brisk program of the Studio Theatre 
group, Criminals may be off the stage before these lines 
appear. The chief values of its brief appearance are that 
it showed the Studio players still growing in ability, 
and it introduced another excellent European actress, 
Miss Lili Darvas, formerly of Budapest and Berlin. The 
Criminals may be moved to an up-town theatre. 
ELIZABETH JORDAN 




















FILMS 


BABES ON BROADWAY. A musical comedy plot bears 
the same relation to literature as practising scales does 
to music, and this film easily satisfies expectations by 
proving a pleasant variation on the old theme of young- 
sters aspiring to theatrical fame and receiving their 
chance by a happy disaster. A slight self-consciousness 
in its atmosphere disappears shortly after a prolog by 
Alexander Woolcott, and crops up again only in a de- 
terminedly patriotic rendition of a George M. Cohan 
gem, but Busby Berkeley has guided the film as a whole 
into an agreeable and exuberantly normal channel. 
Three youthful performers who cannot get to see a pro- 
ducer even with the aid of an agent take over the burden 
of a charity show. Their opening at a donated theatre is 
apparently ruined when the house shows more fire vio- 
lations than probable customers, but the enforced atten- 
dance of the producer-owner at the show brings them 
eventual success. The action is mainly musical, and 
Mickey Rooney dominates the film as himself and sev- 
eral other famous personages. Judy Garland is excellent, 
and the capable supporting cast includes Ray McDonald, 
Fay Bainter, Virginia Weidler and James Gleason. This 
is first-rate diversion for the family. (MGM) 


PARIS CALLING. There is a greater degree of improb- 
ability in this melodrama about anti-Nazi activity in 
occupied Paris than even wishful thinkers will relish, 
but taken on its true level, the picture is an exciting 
entertainment, directed by Edwin Marin with stress on 
movement and suspense rather than on message. A 
wealthy French girl fleeing before the forces of occupa- 
tion is transformed by the horror around her into a 
militant spy, transmitting code messages to the British 
on her piano. The idea of a musical code is familiar 
enough to audiences to occasion no surprise that the 
heroine is eventually exposed, and her rescue, along with 
that of a bluff Texan flying for the RAF, is a last-minute 
affair. The production leans rather heavily toward the 
traditional devices of spy melodrama, but here and there 
it reflects the intensity and terror of the real struggle to 
which it is a fictitious footnote. Elizabeth Bergner adds 
weight to a thin characterization, with effective aid from 
Randolph Scott. Adults will find this satisfactory enter- 
tainment. (Universal) 


DR. KILDARE’S VICTORY. The doctor’s dilemma in- 
volved in this episode of the popular series arises from 
his emergency operation on a debutante patient who 
really belonged to another hospital. The incident leads 
to the dismissal of an interne, and his favorite nurse 
follows when, in the confusion over jurisdiction, she 
turns away a legitimate patient. A turmoil arises which 
only the shrewd Dr. Gillespie can quiet with the aid of 
publicity and a two-way switchboard. W. S. Van Dyke’s 
direction is better than standard, and Lew Ayres has 
brought his characterization to such eminence that he 
has a protege of his own. Lionel Barrymore and the 
familiar cast lend luster to a welcome addition to this 


adult series. (MGM) 


ALL THROUGH THE NIGHT. The war has so changed 
Hollywood values that films which formerly concerned 
themselves with the rivalries of gangsters now pit the 
forces of loyalty against the fifth column. A superim- 
posed concern for national defense is the only directorial 
novelty in the story of a Broadway patriot who attempts 
to solve the murder of a baker and finds himself track- 
ing down a sabotage ring. Humphrey Bogart manages 
most of the exploits and Judith Anderson, Frank Mc- 
Hugh and Conrad Veidt are involved in the theatrical 
proceedings. In spite of the national emergency, adults 
will find this uneven. (Warner) THomas J. FITzMorRIS 
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CORRESPONDENCE 











ENTRANCE TO CONCENTRATION CAMPS 


Eprror: I write with the feeling that I am one of the 
first to see an enemy alien concentration camp in the 
United States and tell something of it afterwards. 

In my Official capacity as the Catholic priest of the 
locality and in company with a friend who carried a 
pass, I was stopped at the entrance and told I could not 
enter. 

If this concentration camp was a sample of the regula- 
tion camp in the United States, one could hardly wish 
for anything better on a summer vacation, or for a 
Christmas holiday. A comfortable boarding house is 
what I would call it. Nothing about the place could re- 
mind me of prison walls. No uniform marked the keeper. 

As I waited for my companion, a layman called at the 
entrance to the camp and he carried no pass. He identi- 
fied himself as I had done. He was a lawyer calling to 
see his client. The keeper almost shouted with excite- 
ment: “You are the kind of visitor I have orders to keep 
out. You surely cannot get to see any one without a pass 
and I do not think that you will get that.” To this the 
lawyer presented what I would call his brief: “You are 
breaking the law. I have a right to see my client and I 
shall see that person at once.” Formalities followed rap- 
idly and at once the lawyer was admitted. 

Have the clergy any right such as the legal profes- 
sion? Can I, according to the law, say Mass or admin- 
ister the Sacraments to a person detained in an enemy 
alien concentration camp? 

San Antonio, Tex. 


ANOTHER CAUSE 
Eprror: The recent discussion in America suggesting the 
canonization of Cardinal Newman has urged me to 
voice an idea that has, for some time, been latent in my 
mind. In our Father’s house there are many mansions. 
Besides the one inhabited by Newman (and which we 
hope will in short time receive “canonical approval”) 
there surely must be one mansion (perhaps he needed 
several) which for the past few years has been occupied 
by another great Catholic soul. Surely among these 
higher places there is one for him who carried on the 
tradition of Augustine’s ardent love of truth, Il Pover- 
ello’s love of God’s creatures, the Dumb Ox’s bellowings 
on matters human and Divine, Thomas More’s geniality, 
Francis of Sales’ love of society. The guileless heart of a 
boy was his, his mind a giant’s, and the humility of his 
soul was that of a saint’s. 

I advocate introducing the Cause for the Canonization 
of that tremendous lover of God’s Holy Church—G. K. 
Chesterton. 

St. Mary’s, Kansas 


BONFIRES BEST 


Eprror: When I attended Mass one Sunday I heard the 
Priest read the Pledge of the Legion of Decency to the 
congregation. It afterwards occurred to me that great 
good might be done, if, in addition to avoiding the 
sources of evil in immoral pictures, books, etc., efforts 
were made to clean up the book markets of some of the 
bad literature that is already in them. 

I think that if books that corrupt the mind were 
secretly bought up and burned, it would do a great deal 
of good. I say secretly, because if it were known that 
this was being done it would cause criticism from non- 
Catholics, and it might also make more demand for the 
books because of the publicity that was given to them. 
I think there are many good Catholics who would be 
glad to do work of that kind. I know I would, and I 


SACERDOS 


ARNALDO BENEDETTO 


would be glad to spend my money in doing it, too. If 
new books were bought, however, it might cause other 
editions to be circulated, so I think buying them second- 
hand would be better. 

Along with immoral literature there are other books, 
too, that I think should be gathered up and burned, such 
as books on spiritualism, black magic, hypnotism, mes- 
merism, bad occult books, etc. There are a great many 
books of this kind on the market that should be removed 
from it. 

Washington, D. C. 


SOUTH-AMERICAN TRANSLATIONS 


Eprror: We eagerly read the many volumes written by 
visitors to the Pan-American countries, but we do not 
get much information from these books. Perhaps they 
are too superficial, too modern. What we should read 
are the writings of the South Americans themselves. 

Culture is old in Latin America, but it is sealed to us 
because so little of the literature has been done into our 
language—almost nothing of its written histories, 
drama, poetry. 

Why do not our colleges and universities and qualified 
graduate students study the originals and make adequate 
translations? 

Alice Stone Blackwell (through the University of 
Pennsylvania Press) has translated charmingly, Some 
Spanish-American Poets. 

The late Mr. Thomas Walsh gave us the splendid 
Hispanic Anthology. But that came out unfortunately 
when we were less interested in our South-American 
neighbors, and now the fine book is out of print. 

We need more translations, and we need them now. 

New York, N. Y. ETHEL KING 


GERMAN TRANSLATION 


Eprror: Catholic scholars with the necessary skill ought 
to be encouraged to translate for English students the 
main work of Father Heinrich Pesch, S.J., Catholic econ- 
omist who died in 1926. 

Father Pesch’s Lehrbuch der Nationalékonomie (five 
vols., Freiburg, 1904-1925) is said to be the most compre- 
hensive economic treatise produced in the German lan- 
guage. 

The above recommendation is made because there is a 
dearth of economic writing from a distinctly Catholic 
point of view. If a translation of this work were avail- 
able it might serve to interest our utilitarian, material- 
istic, economically minded university graduates, who 
have been drilled into rank and file salesmen, in a new 
approach to the study of economics. 

While Father Pesch’s treatise is not available in an 
English translation, an introduction to his social philoso- 
phy may be had through a brochure by Prof. Franz 
Mueller, of the College of Saint Thomas, Saint Paul, 
Minnesota. This has the title: Heinrich Pesch and His 
Theory of Christian Solidarism. 

Dr. Mueller’s text of less than 100 pages presents the 
framework of Fr. Pesch’s doctrine. It is a booklet which 
study clubs and all who are searching for light on Cath- 
olic social teaching, especially those who are seeking 
ideas for the social economy of the post-war period, 
should not overlook. 

In conclusion it may be said that Father Pesch’s the- 
ory of solidarism brings to light an effective compromise 
between individualism and socialism, a compromise upon 
which economic activity could be conducted in the in- 
terest of universal peace. 

Notre Dame, Indiana. 


V. R. Byron 


Car. F. BAUER 
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NEWMAN CAUSE 

Eprror: Your invitation to write letters concerning the 
provocative proposal of Father Charles J. Callan O.P.: 
“Canonize Cardinal Newman,” presents a welcome op- 
portunity to express some personal reactions. 

At the outset, let me say that long cherished admira- 
tion for the illustrious Cardinal leads me to voice en- 
thusiastic approval for the public discussion of this com- 
mendable project and also a fervent “Amen” (condi- 
tioned of course, by complete acquiescence to the Divine 
Will), to Fr. Callan’s confident prayer. 

The far reaching influence of the great Churchman, in 
execution, apparently, of the labyrinthine designs of 
Divine Providence, impressed itself upon me with singu- 
lar cogency a few days ago when reading that exquisite 
opusculum: The Science of Love, by the eminent and 
erudite Chinese convert to Catholicism, Dr. John C. H. 
Wu. The introductory biographical note reveals that Dr. 
Wu discovered the clinching arguments for the Faith 
in the writings of Newman. 

Moreover, I may mention that over a year ago in an 
informal conference in Boston with Miss Alma Savage, 
the travelling agent for Sheed and Ward, I suggested 
that the firm she represented was in a singularly fit- 
ting position to sponsor a renaissance of the spirit ex- 
pressed in the celebrated axiom of Wm. George Ward: 
“Credo in Newman.” My recommendations included: a 
scholarly re-edition of all the works of Newman exegeti- 
cally annotated by a corps of capable scholars—the 
project to be preparatory to the year 1945, the cen- 
tenary of the great Doctor’s entrance into the Church; 
secondly, a re-edition of Wilfrid Ward’s excellent biog- 
raphy of the Cardinal, as well as of the collateral (if 
I may employ the term) volumes of the same author: 
William George Ward and the Oxford Movement and 
William George Ward and the Catholic Revival, which 
works unfortunately are now out of print; thirdly, the 
inauguration of a directed movement along general lines 
(lectures, exhibits, etc.) to reawaken interest in the 
powerful apologetic of the Cardinal which almost in- 
tuitively anticipated the widespread intellectual infidelity 
and its concomitant—practical atheism. 

Despite these facts, however, which I am sure demon- 
strate amply enough my attitude on the subject, in itself, 
or rather I should say on account of these very per- 
suasions, certain questions have arisen in my mind be- 
cause of the manner in which your feature broached 
the problem, which I trust it is neither irrelevant nor 
impudent to set forth here. I earnestly hope that any 
criticism which they may appear to imply will be ac- 
cepted as being adduced in all sincerity and not in any 
captious or ungracious spirit. Let it be understood that 
the questions are not meant to be rhetorical and that I 
am honestly anxious to know the correct answers. 

1. Is it in conformity with traditional procedure in 
like cases to challenge the Faithful with such a sen- 
sationally formulated imperative as: “Canonize Cardinal 
Newman”—especially when the cause for sanctification 
has not as yet reached even the initial stage of intro- 
duction? Am I simply overconservative in discerning 
something undignified in the haste with which the end 
is precipitated before the means are set in motion? 

2. Although no one possibly would voluntarily assume 
the unenviable role of advocatus diaboli, is it judicious 
to preclude, as you do in your invitation, all expression 
of opinion except that of those who “express their ap- 
proval” and write “confirming the proposal,” as if the 
entire case was already closed and sealed? Is it not 
rather naive and gratuitous to exclude a priori all pos- 
sible divergences of view? And the question as to 
whether or not the present moment is opportune, at 
least merits some consideration. 

3. Not being a canonist I cannot pronounce on the 
point and its dependence on the technical value of the 
qualifying adjectives, but when you assert categorically 
that: “as far as human minds can discern all the 
elements of sanctity are to be found in the life of Car- 
dinal Newman,” is not the usual protestation demanded 
by pontifical legislation in order? Is it not customary 

















to postulate explicitly submissive compliance to the De- 
cree of Pope Urban VIII re: “the anticipation of the 
decision of supreme ecclesiastical authority”? Would 
it not be advisable to hold this clearly in mind in the 
voluminous agitation which the article may perhaps 
stimulate? Moreover, do not the canonical processes 
involve a most thorough scrutiny of the candidate’s 
writings as well as of his moral life? 

4. Your identifying comment in the Who’s Who col- 
umn which affirms unqualifiedly that: “With more pro- 
priety and more authority than any other priest in the 
United States can Father Callan argue in behalf of the 
canonization of Cardinal Newman” instigates a desire 
to know more about these prepossessing powers of the 
distinguished Dominican. I have no reason whatsoever 
to doubt your estimate but I would like to know the 
specific reason for the appraisal. 

5. When Father Callan says: “I hope the time is not 
too far in the future when John Henry Cardinal New- 
man will be raised to the Veneration of our altars and 
be declared a Doctor of the Church,” is he merely ex- 
pressing a genuine hope or are there timely reasons 
why he expects such an event in the “not too far” fu- 
ture? Time is relative, I am aware, but I am wondering 
whether his Reverence means to stress the probability 
or the “not too far”? Assuming that the candidate’s home 
diocese is the place for the official origination of such 
a cause, have any steps been taken in this regard? 

6. Since the Catholic Hierarchy of the United States 
but recently forwarded to the Holy See a significant 
list of persons prominent in the development of the 
Church’s apostolate in America and proposedly of heroic 
stature, would it not be seemly and advisable to con- 
sult the Bishops before inaugurating a spontaneous in- 
undation of petitions from the laity for the canoniza- 
tion of the great English Cardinal? 

In conclusion, there are some other aspects of the 
matter which readily come to mind but since this com- 
munication is already quite lengthy, I will await an- 
other opportunity to detail them. Meanwhile I will await 
with interest any information anent the recorded queries. 

Somerville, Mass. JOHN J. GRIFFIN 


Eprror: The Open Letter of Father Charles J. Callan, 
O.P., published in America (November 22), advocating 
the canonization of John Henry Cardinal Newman, 
struck a responsive chord deep down in my heart. In 
fact, I have already canonized him for myself; in my 
own mind, long ago when, as a student at college, I 
first began to read him, I called him blessed, for he set- 
tled many of the religious difficulties which disturb the 
immature and muddled thinking of puzzled youth. I 
refer in particular to his Apologia. 

However, the Apologia was not the first of Newman’s 
writings I read; that came later. What caught my fancy 
as a very young man and won me completely over to 
him, was his simple prayer Lead, Kindly Light, written 
at a time when he was still struggling “amid the en- 
circling gloom.” Young and impressionable, I fell in 
love with the poem—and the man who wrote it. After 
all these years, it is still my “favorite” poem. 

That poem induced me to read more of Newman’s 
works. I do not pretend that I have read all of Cardinal 
Newman’s works, probably not more than seven or 
eight, all told. But these sufficed to give me an idea of 
the mind and soul of the author. 

That his canonization will be brought about in due 
time, I do not doubt. But, in the meantime—and quite 
apart from his saintliness—I should like to see a Car- 
dinal Newman cult started throughout the United States; 
not only here and there, but everywhere—in every school 
and every parish. For like it or not, the present genera- 
tion of youth does not know him or his works. Those 
who know and revere Newman and are familiar with 
his writings are of an older generation. The young must 
be made to know and to appreciate the goodness and 
the greatness of Cardinal Newman. 

Chicago, Ill. S. A. BaLpbus, 
Managing Editor, Extension. 
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EVENTS 


A THIRTY-seven-year-old widow, a visitor to the city, is 
leaping from the twelfth story of an apartment building. 
She dives down rapidly, crashes through a double sky- 
light at the second floor, lands on Hector, a tailor at 
work, knocks him unconscious. . . . Bill and Louie, nearby 
taxi drivers, are called to take the widow and Hector to 
a neighboring hospital. . . . The taximen, friends of the 
tailor, after waiting at the hospital to ascertain his con- 
dition, learn that both he and the widow have, surpris- 
ingly, escaped serious injury, and will be up and around 
after the shock of their unexpected meeting has worn 
off. . . . Bill and Louie drive back to their street-corner 
stand. . . . Louie walks over to Bill’s cab... . 


Louie: Who’d ever think Hector’d be floored by a widow? 
Bill: He ain’t the first guy’s been knocked dizzy by a 
widow. That ain’t the strange part. The strange part is, 
people you don’t want are always entering your life. 
Here’s a widow comin’ down through the air. Here’s 
Hector pressin’ pants. They never hear of each other: 
they don’t wanta have nothin’ to do with each other. 
An’ then, bippo, they’re in each other’s lives. 
Louie: An’ hair. An’ also Hector don’t like widows. 
Bill; But that don’t keep ’em outa his life. An’ don’t fer- 
get it works vice an’ versa. The widow don’t want Hector 
in her life, either. She wants to die, an’ where does she 
end up? Still livin’, in Hector’s hair. Hector wants to 
keep on pressin’ pants. So what? So he’s knocked cold 
by a unknown widow woman he never sees before. 
Louie: You mean life’s funny? 
Bill: That’s it. One minute you’re doin’ all right, an’ 
then, bing, some nut enters your life, an’ you’re never 
the same afterward. 
Louie: Hector’ll never be the same. He'll always be 
scared of some heavy dame droppin’ through the sky- 
light. 
Bill: I speak to a priest a coupla weeks ago. He says in 
Heaven everybody what drops in your life will be just 
what the doctor orders for you. In the other place, 
everybody’ll be just what the doctor don’t order. In life 
here, you get a mixture—what the doctor orders and 
what he don’t order. 
Louie: I seem to get mostly what he don’t order. 
Bill: You ain’t so bad off, Louie. You got a good wife. 
Louie: Yeah, but her mother comes along in the same 
package. 
Bill: (glancing at newspaper) Suppose you got a wife 
like this. Here’s a woman in Chicago makes her hubby 
go barefoot in the house. She says his shoes and slippers 
wears out the carpet. So what does he do? 
Louie: I can see how that’d make a guy feel bad. 
Bill: Here’s a guy in Michigan what’s gotta wear red 
flannel underwear. He hates it, but his wife makes him 
so he won’t get rheumatism. Suppose this dame hadn’t 
entered his life. He wouldn’t have to put on the red 
flannel. 
Louie: But he might get rheumatism. 
Bill: He’d rather have the rheumatism. It says here in 
the paper he’d rather have the rheumatism. 
Louie: A man can’t have everything, Bill. 
Bill: Are you tellin’ me? Louie, every life’s got some- 
body what ain’t wanted droppin’ on it. The widow drops 
in on Hector. Your mother-in-law drops in on you, an’ 
she don’t use no skylight either. You know the bozo 
what dropped on me. The priest tells me the Big Boss 
wants us all to have a little trouble down here so we 
won't run into the Big Trouble afterward. 
Louie: An’ he says everybody in Heaven’s goin’ to be 
what the doctor orders? 
Bill: That’s what he says. 
Louie: Boy, that’s goin’ to seem strange at first. 

THE PARADER 








